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FROZEN FOODS 


Will annual volume hit half a billion in five years? 


See page 35. ¥& 


REBUILDING THE SALES FORCE 


Kelvinator is selling “careers in salesmanship.” 
See page 40. *« 


THE TRAVEL MARKET 


Vacationists will spend $10,000,000,000 this year. 
See page 120. * 


Painted for McCall’s by Walter Klett 


SHE makes the dress 


Man contributes his skill to create 
a piece of cloth. Woman employs 
her skill to make of this piece of 
cloth a finished garment. 

How different are the skills in- 
volved here, and how different the 
interests each brings to the task! 

Out of these differences in abili- 
ties and viewpoints—symbolized in 
the weaving of the cloth and the 
cutting of it — arise essential differ- 
ences in the reading habits and ways 


of thinking of men and women. 


The mind of a woman can best be 
reached through a magazine that 
thinks as women think. 


McCall’s Understands 
The Minds of Women 


Through continuous research 
conducted in the actual homes of 
McCall’s readers, McCall’s editors 
sharpen their understanding of 
what women think and want and 
dream. This keener understanding 
is reflected in the interest with 


which the women in more than 


3,500,000 homes every month turn 
to McCall’s as a source of informa- 
tion and guidance. 

That is why the manufacturer 
and the merchant both find that 
their best informed and most re 
sponsive customer is the womal 


who reads MeCall’s. 
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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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*GRACE BARBER 
Beauty Editor 


YOU remember Helen (Helen of 
Troy, we mean)—the face that 
“launched a thousand ships”’. 


Well, ever since that time—and _ probably 
before—women have been mightily and rightly 
interested in the preservation and enhancement of 
whatever beauty their Maker saw fit to give them. 

Which urge has created a half billion dollar 
cosmetic business, and made it possible for beauty 
editors to develop a reader clientele that the 


most erudite of columnists can’t even approach. 


In Detroit and Michigan, Grace Barber, Free 


Press Beauty Editor is the mentor of comeli- 
ness in 400,000 homes. Over the years the 
general excellence and practicality of her advice 
has evoked an astonishing volume of “fan 
mail”. During the last thirteen years the total 
number of inquiries from women readers has 
reached a total of 657,338, or about one 
thousand a week. (In 1944 alone the total calls 
received was 55,716.) 


Through the instrumentality of Miss Barber’s 
work and that of her editorial associates, The 
Detroit Free Press has become best-read, best- 
liked and most-wanted in this area. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
“A DYNAMIC PAPER SERVING DYNAMIC DETROIT” 


“For the most disinterested and meritorious public serv- 


ice rendered by any American newspaper during the year 
1944.” Pulitzer Medal Award to The Detroit Free Press 
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s New York, too... 


the after-midnight New York that listeners seldom know 


At 4 A.M. a cow breaks loose in the shiny whiteness of the Holland Tunnel and 
is lassoed by resourceful New York police...just before daybreak a cab 
driver raises his hands for his seventh holdup in two years...a 2 A.M. spark 
sets a freight car afire on a 31st Street railway siding and the city’s Christmas 
supply of live eels is cooked to a erisp...a bank vault alarm rings shrilly in the 
Bronx dawn... 

These are all part of a different New York—a New York that lives while most 
of its 7,000,000 inhabitants sleep, oblivious to the nighttime excitement and 
color of the world’s biggest, busiest city. 

This is the New York that WABC now brings to its listeners. Bill Leonard 
and his staff—all trained newspaper and radio reporters—cover the streets of 
New York from midnight to daybreak. What they see...on the spot as it happens 
...is a montage of big events and little sidelights—the tragic, the dramatic, the 
surprising and the humorous —all typical of unpredictable New York. 

Packed into a half-hour show (6-6:30 A.M., Monday-thru-Saturday) by 
glib-tongued Bill Leonard, they add up to something new in broadcasting. It’s 


a timely, unique program that WABC calls, aptly enough, This Is New York. 
Then, for the late-risers, This Is New York has a reprise afternoon edition 

(3:15-3:45, Monday-thru-Friday )—with new stories, new personalities, new 

atmosphere and guest interviews. 

If youre a New Yorker youll want to 
hear This Is New York without fail, tomor- 
row. And if you have a sales message for 
New Yorkers, you'll want to call us or Radio 
Sales about a participation on WABC’s 


newest, most promising program. 
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I Love You 


Mac, take our well founded editorial advice and ponder 
well the implications before you send the object of your 
suffering that annual Valentine message. If the law of 
Guinevere’s day hasn't been repealed she can haul you in 
for breach of promise before the ink is dry. We've just 
been up to see the Norcross greeting card people who 
have one of the finest collections of ancient valentines 
extant, and we know what we're talking about. Back in 
Guinney’s day a valentine was a perfectly legitimate pro- 
posal of marriage. Once you'd tossed it over her moat you 
were a gone man. As late as the 18th Century a man had 
to think twice before he let a member of weaker sex have 
anything in writing on the 14th of February. Norcross has 
the evidence in the form of the piece de resistance of their 
collection—a valentine in the form of a bundle handker- 
chief. It was sent to one Lydia Gardiner by a smitten 
sailor who went to all manner of trouble to make it— 
thereby affixing the noose firmly around his neck. It’s 
hand-printed on linen, worked in a circle, and complete 
even to a tasty bit of verse: 


“On February the thirteenth day 
My Valentine I drew; 

When everyone did choose his love; 
My choice it fell on you.” 


This victim was not, as you might have assumed, so far 
gone that he didn’t know what day it was. Since Valentine 
Day used to be, in those times, a sort of Sadie Hawkins 
Day in reverse, suitors who were suing for ye damsele’s 
faire hand sometimes got their licks in a day early to be 
on the safe side. 


As for the bundle handkerchief . . . sailors off whaling 
vessels often made up their proposals that way. The 
hankies were an Oriental fancy first brought home for 
wives and sweethearts who went overboard for them. 


Norcross began collecting old valentines some four or 
five years ago, they tell us. The collection, which now ranks 
as one of the country’s finest, was a natural for a publisher 
of greeting cards. Among their items we discovered val- 
entines in the form of handkerchiefs, mechanical valen- 
tines (Some of these have accordion attachments with a 
little string or ribbon affixed, so that when this is pulled 
the accordion paper stretches out to show elaborate land- 
scapes of three dimensions.), Endless-Chain-of-Love val- 
entines, valentines with mirrors, chiffon, and gilt trimmings. 


One we liked, circa 1797, displayed this bit of roguish 
daring: 


The thief who is try’d by the judge at assize, 
Repents of the deed he has done; 

But so rapt’rous the bliss! 

When I stole the sweet kiss, 

I regret that I only took one.’ 


[6] 


“The returns and departures of sailors and soldiers, in 
1810, were popular ag just as they are now—which 
probably shows that we haven't changed so much in spite 
of having learned to split atoms. 


Some people, right here in New York City, if you can 
believe it, made their livings by writing valentine verses, 
as far back as 1700. In 1669 one Charles Barbier pub- 
lished a volume of 126 pages, titled “Valentines, Questions 
of Love, etc.” which contained 60 amorous lyrics. 


The Norcross collection is in great demand. They have 
been known to lend them to some of the larger stores 
for window decorations. When we were there they were 
sending out a part of the collection to Cleveland and 
were extremely pleased because it was to be displayed 
in a special room. Norcross thinks they are well worth a 
special room—where people can really see them. The walls 
of many of their offices are hung with some of the finer 
specimens and we wouldn’t be at all surprised if they hadn't 
set some romances blooming. Though of course Norcross 
says they wouldn’t know about that. 


Grace Notes 


. . . Nero may have played the bagpipe, not the fiddle, 
while Rome burned. 


. Plato didn’t approve of the harp because “‘it facilitated 
sensory pleasure.” 


. the Egyptians were “hep cats” on their own version 
of the “‘licorice stick.” 


. . . King Nebuchadnezzar’s dancers whirled and dipped 
to the whining strains of the imbubu, known today as the 
oboe. 


. though jive circles call it the sludge-pump, the 15th 
Century English called the trombone the sackbut. 


Surprised ? 


—These are but a few of the little known facts about 
the history of musical instruments which are crammed into 
“Grace Notes,” Western Electric Company's contribution 
to radio programming. Twenty-five instruments, from ac- 
cordion to xylophone, are profiled briefly but deftly, in 
the booklet. 


Did you know, for example, that the bagpipe made its 
first appearance in Ireland in the Sth Century ?—'‘Like 
Irish whisky, it was used most commonly at ‘social’ oc- 
casions and wakes. Also like whisky, the ap became 
popular in Ireland before they were introduced into Scot- 


land.” 


The history of no other instrument is so steeped in 
superstition as that of the drum. “In Oceania, if a woman 
sees a drum before it is completed, the drum is con- 
taminated and must be discarded. To some races, the drum 


is sacred, and the drum-yard where the instrument is made 


serves as a sanctuary for criminals. . . . Long used as 4 
means of communication, African natives still depend upon 
regularly spaced ‘drum stations’ for their grapevine tele- 
graph system.” 


The harp can be traced back in Babylonian history 
least 4,000 years. Introduced into Europe in the 9th cen- 
tury, the harp was quickly adopted by the reigning aris- 


j 


tocracy. They believed that the harp, well-played, would 
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M &F'S CIRCULATION CENSUS 
SPARKS DRIVE FOR FACTS 


Mill & Factory’s Circulation Census is showing that pinpointed market- 


circulation data can be secured. Advertising and sales managers can plan 


and work more closely when they have facts like these: 
1. Total number of worthwhile plants. 
2. Their authoritative financial ratings. 


3. Names and positions of men in these plants who receive and 
read Mill & Factory regularly. 


The Circulation Census is made possible by the cooperation of more than 


PINPOINTED DATA ON MARKETS 
LINKS AD MANAGERS CLOSER TO SALES 


1300 salesmen of 133 leading Industrial Distributors. Scientific accuracy is 


assured in that the data is secured by a true, door-to-door census operation. 
Ad and Sales Managers approve the results which shape up as one of the 


greatest refinements in circulation recording of the present decade. 


Take, for a sample, this sales-rich Erie 
County trading area. Here in one center, 
103 worthwhile plants are a prize that no 
sales organization can afford to slight. 
Look at the statistics! 

Mill & Factory covers every one of 
these worthwhile plants in this typical 
trading area. Coverage of key men is 
assured by Mill & Factory’s unmatched 
circulation staff of distributors’ salesmen 
who know the men who do the big buy- 
ing in their territories,—the men who 
can say “Yes” and make it stick. 


Plant Rating and Coverage Table 
Erie County Trading Area 
(City of Erie, Penna.) 

PLANTS 
RECEIVING COPIES 


NO. OF MILL & IN THESE 
RATINGS PLANTS* FACTORY PLANTS** 


AAA 32 32 100% 56 
AL 9 9 100% 10 
A 5 5 100% 8 


B 16 16 100% 22 
Cc 13 13 100% 14 
Unrated t 28 ag 


* Excluding branches and warehouses. 
t+Includes unrated plants of substantial buying 
power. 


**M & F's unique circulation method guarantees 
coverage of key buying factors . . . large pass- 
along circulation is assured. 


Write or call CONOVER-MAST COR- 
PORATION — 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; 
Leader Bidg., Cleveland 14; Duncan A. 
Scott & Co., West Coast Representatives, 
Mills Bidg., San Francisco 4; and Pershing 
Square Bidg., Los Angeles 13. 


As the world's largest 
cotton market, 
Memphis sells half of 
all the cotton sold 

in the United States. 
As the center of its 
growth, its distribu- 
tion, as the hub of 
the varied new cotton 
industries developed, 
Memphis and Cotton 
are synonymous 

with a buying power 
of vast proportions. 


Radio Station WMC 
is the pioneer radio 
station of the Mid- 
South . . the station 


World’s largest 
cotton market 
World's largest 
hardwood lumber 


market . . «World's 
largest mule that most people 
market... America's listen to most. 


twentieth largest 
wholesale market... 

South’s largest 
producer of mixed 
feed . . . South’s 
largest distributor of 
drugs end chemicals 
. . » Population over 
three millions .. 
Effective buying 


income one billion 
dollars ... U. S. 
twentieth largest 
wholesale market. 


Plan your advertising 
schedule now to 
"cotton up to this 
tremendous market. 


WMC 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


5,000 Watts Day-Night 
NBC 

Owned and Operated 
by The 


Commercial Appeal 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


THE STATION WITH A BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 
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destroy the “might of the fiend.” The harp is accepted 
as the national instrument of Britain and Ireland, appears 
on the flag of Eire. The laws of Wales note that: “Three 
things are necessary to a man in his home: a virtuous wife, 
a cushion on his chair and a well-tuned harp.” 


Tradition has it that the Chinese Emperor Nyu-Kwa in- 
vented the mouth organ about 3,000 B.C. We think of it 
as a ‘pocket’ instrument—but some of the primitive types 
still used in Western China have pipes 14 feet tall! 


The Italian Cristofori, who designed the first piano in 
1709, gave it the tongue-twisting name, ‘‘gravicembalo col 
pian e forte.” The oldest Cristofori piano now in ex- 
istence, dated 1720, is in a New York collection. As in all 
early pianos, its keyboard is recessed between the walls of 
the case concealing the player’s hands. 


The first xylophone, dating back to prehistoric days, 
consisted of a primitive man—or more likely a woman— 
with wooden bars placed across his bare legs and a club 
in his hand. In early Madagascar, the instrument became so 
complicated that it took two players to beat the bars— 
still held on one of the musician’s legs. So many bruised 
shins resulted from earnest and inaccurate xylophonists that 
some enterprising savage conceived the idea of laying the 
wooden bars across two logs! 


Material for these 25 short sketches was gathered and 
condensed from an extensive bibliography on musical in- 
struments, for a series of ads for vertical cut recordings, 
by Western Electric’s Electrical Products Division. 


Garcon, Ici! 


When the boss drags you and Myrtle to the nearest, and 
tres swank French bistro to tie on the feed bag do you 
(excluding the boss, who possibly knows his I’ oignons or 
he wouldn’t put himself in such a position) wolf a filler 
of cheese and crackers in the pantry before joining him? 
For shame! The Fishery Restaurant, in New York City, 
has the answer to your linguistic-culinary problems, be they 
Russian, French, Hungarian or what-are-you-eating?” 


They decided to help you, and Myrt, and people like you, 
when someone whispered to them that statisticians, work- 
ing their tights off, had figured out that more people are 
puzzled by esoteric words and phrases on restaurant menus 
than by the combined whodunits of Raymond Chandler and 
Agatha Christie. It says so right in the introduction of 
“What Is It?”—which is what they call their booklet, a 


glossary of foreign words and phrases commonly found 
on menus. 


Since the booklet covers practically any language— 
culinary-wise—that’s currently spoken it will no longer be 
necessary for you and the girl-friend to point to the name 
of a concoction on the menu and pray that it won’t turn 
out to be boiled burlap. Perhaps it takes the surprise ele- 
ment out of dining, but it may also take some bitter tastes 
out of your mouth. It works like this—if you're dining, 
let us say, at The Hammer and Sickle (that little Russian 
place; bound to open soon) you simply lick your finger, 
turn to the Russian section and choose your poison. All of 
the better known Russian dishes (as well as those of the 
French, etc.) are there. Not only that, “What Is It?’ tells 
you just what it is. 


With a little research on the booklet you need never 
fear the withering glance of the most imperious head 
waiter. Furthermore you may have fun indulging your 
palate. Soon people may be calling you “Gourmet.” 
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JOHNSON 


P. J. JOHNSON becomes man- 
ager, Cuyahoga Lamp Works, 
General Electric Co., Nela 
Park, Cleveland, succeeding 
P. J. Pritchard, now retired. 


COLWILL 


GORDON M. COLWILL has 
taken over the duties of sup- 
ply sales manager for Graybar 
Electric Co., New York City. 


DVORAK 


E. C. DVORAK is named 
sales and advertising man- 
ager of The A. E. Ritten- 
house Company, Inc. 


JANUARY 15, 1946 


DOLAN BROWN 


JOHN M. DOLAN has-been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Le Roi Co., Mil- 
waukee. CECIL W. BROWN has been named 
general sales manager, succeeding Mr. Dolan. 


NOLDE GOSCH 


HANS W. NOLDE, son of one of the two original founders of 
Nolde & Horst Co., Inc., has been elected president of the 
company. WILLIAM H. GOSCH, vice-president since 1921, 
has been elected executive vice-president of the company. 


MATHEE 


WILLIAM H. MATHEE, gen- 
eral manager and member of 
the board, Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Corp., has been made 
vice-president of the firm. 


JOHNSON 


R. E. JOHNSON, after two 
years in service, returns to 
United Airlines as director 
of advertising and publicity. 


MURRAY 


H. D. (DON) MURRAY 
goes to the Olympic Divi- 
sion of the Hamilton Ra~ 
dio Corp. as sales manager. 


[t3] 


5000 WATTS 
: 1350 Kilocycles 
ar ‘tT 


wt (2, p, Sz 4 , Des Moines 4, lowa 


WOL Washington, WHOM New York, WCOP Boston, WNAX Sioux City — Yankton 


Many advertisers have been kind enough to tell us 
that they like to do business with a Cowles station. 
They like the business integrity of this organization. 
4 They say they can buy with confidence, secure in the 
knowledge that such a reputation is a priceless asset 
to both station and client. 


The instinctive judgment of the public seldom errs. 
KRNT listeners know of the Cowles principles of busi- 
ness and respect us for them. For ten years, lowans 
ae have known that KRNT is operated up to a standard 
ae — not down to a price. Because of this mutual respect 
he and understanding, they know that they can buy the 
ert products advertised over this station with complete 
confidence. 


; wt 
Gonhinen have a worth-while, acceptable product or 


service to sell, you too can feel confident that you 
will earn acceptance for your product and much 
profit for your company by advertising over 
KRNT, the merchandisable, highly Hooper-rated 
Cowles station for Des Moines. 
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Htdveiliing most likely 1 succeed. 


Advertising most likely to succeed 
does not try to push products at 
people. It pulls people to products. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 
ADVERTISING 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Hollywood, Montreal, Toronto, London, Mexico City 


JANUARY 15, 1946 {17} 
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FOOD 


Listen to this: 
In Buffalo in 1944 
the “vote” was— 


Food Chain A-57 % 
Food Chain 8- 52.5 % 
of their advertising 

space in the 
Courier-Express 

Yes, the on-the-scene 
buyers know that 

in Buffalo 


the Courier-Express 
Delivers the Goods! 


: BUFFALO'S “ONLY 
MORNING & SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


by 
D. H. AHREND CO. 


16 


NATIONAL AWARDS 


in the Last 3 Years 
* 


Consultation Without Obligation 
In N. Y. Metropolitan Area. Else 
where No Charge Will Be Made 
For Consultation If Our Proposals 
Are Accepted. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


52 Duane St., New York 7, N.Y. 
WoOrth 2-5892 
{18} 


CHAIN STORE 


‘Direct AAauertising 


Planned, Created and Produced 


The John Bainbridge profile on 
DeWitt Wallace in The New Yorker 
made some of us wish that we might 
have thought-up a publication like 
The Reader’s Digest. 

o 


Carrying no advertising, it built-up 
a circulation of something like eleven 
millions, and earns for its owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wallace, a gross of ten mil- 
lion dollars a year. That's eatin’- 
money ! 
2 
Of course, editorial expenses and 
other incidentals have to come out of 
that. The moral I draw from the suc- 
cess of The Reader's Digest is that 
more people go for short reading- 
matter than /ong. It applies to adver- 
tising-copy, too, wouldn’t you say? 
es 


The more important Balinese are 
doubtless listed in a sort of Bali 
Who's Who. 

. 

The juridical admonition that what- 
ever you say may be used against you 
has its counterpart in business, as I 
have often learned to my sorrow. 
Never tell your “best friend’’ anything 
you couldn't tell to the Associated 
Press. 

. 

Allan Converse offers this ‘blinding 
flash of inspiration:” 

NIT—"“Whither away?” 

wit—“Wither away, yourself!” 

oe 

Margaret Rush is likewise a Nit & 
Wit fan, offering this version, which 
had me puzzled for a moment before 
it became clear: 

Nit—“How do you like your eggs?” 

wit—"l like my eggs.” 

Nit—‘“I mean, how do you like your 
eggs cooked?” 

wit—"'I like my eggs cooked.” 

. 


The same correspondent says: “Sup- 
pose you caught the one about fhe 
fellow who murdered his fiancee in 
such a romantic fashion . . . beat her 
to death with a love-seat.”’ 

e 

The Milano pipe with the ‘‘Hesson 
Guard” makes good use of a con- 
ventional traffic-light, with this per- 
tinent application: “STOP—GOO.” 

+ 
There was no address on the sheet, 


and I couldn’t quite make out the 
initials. but I did like the limerick: 


There was a young lady from Leeds, 
Who swallowed six packets of seeds. 
In three months, silly lass, 
She was covered with grass, 
And couldn’t sit down for the weeds. 
7. 


Writes Mal Mallery, of Shuron 
Optical Co., Geneva, N. Y.: 


Dear T. Harry: 


No, I'm not going to let you get away 
with that spare-pair business. 


Shur-On featured extra glasses and styles 
for various occasions for nearly thirty years, 
but Shuron and every other optical com- 
pany have been so oversold of late that 
weeks of waiting have been required to 
obtain a single pair, to say nothing of the 
extra one. 

Yes, the spare-pair idea is a natural. 
You will not need to wear your glasses to 
see evidence of it during the months and 
years to come. 


Shuronoptically yours, 
Mal Mallery, 
Advertising Manager 


No, Tessie; ‘the House of Borden” 
doesn’t have quite the same connota- 
tion as “the Borden House.” 

€ 

I am indebted to C. P. Shaw, as- 
sistant to the vice-president of Su- 
perior Cement Corporation, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, for several copies of 
the firm’s clever monthly bulletin: 
“CEMENTions.”” One department is: 
“Up and Down with C. S(h)aw,” 
and the cut over it shows Mr. Shaw 
on a see-saw. Get it? 

Another is “Mason and Mixer’s 
Line.” Ted Besco, chief chemist, has 
a departments headed “Ted Bits.” 
This jingle accompanying a cartoon 
will give you an idea of the Page 1 
features: 


Super Susie’s new Fall skirt 

Is neat and bright and choosey; 

It shows that she is trim and pert 
And sometimes it shows Susie. 


I have sent Angelo, the cartoonist, 
the suggestion that he show a Boxer 
reared back on all fours as his master 
tugs at the other end of the leash. 
Caption: ‘Boxer Rebellion.” 
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WHERE HISTORY WAS MADE 


Boston Tea Party . . in 
1773. Disguised as Indians, 
citizens threw tea cargoes 
into the sea protesting Ki 
George's tyrannical tax. 
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REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


BOSTON 


-A TALE of TWO ‘CITIES 
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Where Brand Names Are “Made” 


Whether you're selling soap or cereal, mink or mouse traps, the buying 
preference of the public must be the secret of your sales success. Here, in 
the great Boston market . . . all concentrated in a 30-mile radius . . . your 
choice is an easy one as far as getting your sales message to the public is 
concerned. The overwhelming leadership of the Record-American and 
Sunday Advertiser automatically guarantees you more messages, more 
influence and more sales impact with the 745,347 Greater Boston families 
that spend over a billion dollars yearly in retail purchases. The over 500,000 
dominant daily circulation of the Record-American and the over 600,000 cir- 
culation of the Sunday Advertiser is directed almost entirely to this great 
buying group. So... if you’re boosting your brand in Boston (and who 
isn’t!) play along with smartest space buyers in the business who, with the 
utmost assurance and aplomb, check the Record- American and Sunday 
Advertiser as a ‘“‘must’’ on their list. 


Naw RECORD-AMERICAN 


—a— 
SELL THE *“*MARKET OF THE MILLIONS.:. SUNDAY ADSHUSEE 
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15, 19464 


; FOR 
Air Express 


over 43 


HERE'S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS 


AIR Over 40 Ibs. 
MILES 2 Ibs. | 5 Ibs. | 25 Ibs./ 40 Ibs. Corits per Ib. 


149 | $1.00 | $1.00) $1.00/ $1.23 3.07 


1.02} 1.18] 2.30) 3.68 9.21 


349 
549 | 1.07| 1.42] 3.84] 6.14 15.35 
049 


1.17} 1.98] 7.68) 12.28 30.70 


2349 1.45 | 3.53} 17.65 | 28.24 70.61 


2350 1.47 | 3.68} 18.42 | 29.47 73.68 


More Economica] Than Ever to Ship 


the Fastest Way 


Another drastic cut in Air Express rates now makes this high speed 
transportation more important to American business and industry 
than ever before! 

Where, in the whole economy of business, do you get so much for 
your transportation dollar: 


SAME DAY delivery between many airport towns and cities as far as 
1,000 miles apart. (Less than 6 hours by air.) 


SPECIAL HANDLING. Special pick-up and delivery (no extra cost) 
promotes speed of Air Express delivery. 


GOES EVERYWHERE. In addition to 375 airport communities, Air 
Express goes by rapid air-rail schedules to 23,000 other important 
points in this country. Service direct by air to and from scores of 
foreign countries in planes of American manufacture and reliability 
giving American service, flying the American Flag! 


WRITE TODAY for “Jig Saw Puzzle.” It contains illuminating facts 
to help you solve many a shipping problem. Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask 


for it at any Airline or Express office. 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Somebody at Hunting and Fishing 
Magazine got into the spirit of post- 
war plenty with this engaging head- 
line: “Dearth Takes a Holiday.” 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Jamestown, New York 


Dear Mr. Thompson: 


I can’t keep silent any longer. 

For the third time in very recent reading, 
I have come across the word “flare’’ when 
the writer means “flair.” The last occur- 
rence was in the Harvard Business Review. 

I would think that writers for such pe- 
riodicals, and especially for advertising 
journals, would have a flair for words, 
wouldn’t you? 

Any way, I wish they'd quit saying that 
anyone has a natural, bright, but unsteady 
and flickering flame when they mean that 
he has discernment or a sense of sagacity. 
Or, as the French themselves say, a sense 
of smell. 

Sincerely yours, 


C. W. Simpson 
Manager, 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 


Before I forget it, that was a swell 
color-page in the slicks by Mark Cross. 
It showed a grouping of leather-goods, 
without benefit of copy other than: 
“Your dream of Christmas ... a 
brilliant, colorful CROSS-section” and 
the standard line: “The mark of ex- 
cellence for a hundred years, 1845- 
1945.” A cute credit-line I liked was: 
“Sky by Mt. Wilson Observatory.” 


And before manufacturers of port- 
able typewriters get too deep into 
post-war models, I wish they would 
consider making the platen and car- 
riage about a half-inch longer, to ac- 
commodate a +10 envelope without 
so much maneuvering to avert mutila- 
tion. 

* 

Allan Converse remembers a line 
he saw in Gimbels’ toy-department 
last month. It was by the makers of 
X-acto airplane models and other 
model-equipment, who wished every- 
body: “A Merry Christmas and a 
Hobby New Year.” 


I liked this quickie in The Safe 
Driver: “Don’t let your windshield 
do you dirt.” Another one was: “Peel 
your eye for the small fry.” 


Some of the best laughs I ever got 
over the years were due to the late 
Robert Benchley, and I shall miss his 
sophisticated humor. A line I particu- 
larly liked was: “Pardon me while | 
get out of this wet bathing-suit and 
into a dry Martini.” 


T. Harry THOMPSON 
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ROMAN CLEANSER 


MAKES 
CLEAN SWEEP 


Booth Michigan Newspapers were 
the testing laboratories for Roman 
Cleanser merchandising and adver- 
tising. Since these early days Roman 
Cleanser has become the “leading 
seller” in all Michigan markets with 
approximately 95% distribution in 
Michigan retail outlets. 


It was in the Booth Michigan Markets 
that Roman Cleanser developed the 
pattern of operations which has 
proved so successful in its expansion 


Agency, 
Gleason 
Advertising 
Agency 


=IN ALL EIGHT BOOTR 
MICHIGAN MARKETS 


into other states. As a testing ground 
or as another rich, productive market 
... whatever you sell, Booth Michigan 
Newspapers will serve you well! 


For specifie information on 
“Michigan’s Other Half’** and Booth 
Michigan Newspapers, call: 


Ban A. Carroll. 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17 


John E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chieage il 


* Population of Michigan, outside the 
Detroit Trading Area, is 2,602,055. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE 
buys WOC for the 


( DAVENPORT, ROCK ISLAND ) 


MOLINE, E. MOLINE 


QUAD-CITIES 


ST. LOUIS 
hel 


Since 1943, Hooper and Conlan 
surveys have shown that only 
WOC delivers the Quad-Cities — 
the largest metropolitan area 
between Chicago and Omaha; 
and between Minneapolis and 
St. Louis. It’s the 40th retail 
market in the nation, with ap- 
proximately 218,000 population. 


ee et ee 


ACCORDING TO 
HOOPER THE 


40 MARKET 


IS DELIVERED ONLY 
BY 


ag) 


“DAVENPORT, IOWA 
B. J. PALMER, President 


BURYL LOTTRIDGE, Manager 


BASIC AMERICAN NETWORK 


5000 WATTS-1420 Kc. 
FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 
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Washington Bulletin Board 


Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board, care of SALes 
MANAGEMENT. 


Farm Products Parity 


Will foods and farm products 
maintain their present high sales 
ratio? 

This matter will cause much dis- 
cussion in Congress during the com- 
ing months. The present Government 
support for agricultural commodities 
at 90% of parity is still in force. Sen. 
Elmer Thomas (D. Okla.) has an- 
nounced that he will introduce a meas- 
ure proposing permanent price sup- 
port by the U. S. 

He would also include farm labor 
in the parity index. 

On the other hand, it seems un- 
likely that Congress would continue 
this aid to agriculture without ex- 
tending it to other groups in the Na- 
tion’s economy. Extension of govern- 
ment support would hardly be pos- 
sible without causing undue cost to 
certain groups at the expense of 
others, so it does not seem as though 
Congress would go that far. 

Rationing may soon be over, ac- 
cording to the legislators. However, 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson has 
just announced that rationing of 
meats, fats and oils will continue into 
next year. 


Legal Aid for Mark-Ups 


What is the proposed Congres- 
sional action with reference to re- 
duction in trade discounts and 
percentage mark-ups? 


Text of a resolution introduced by 
Senator Wherry (R., Neb.) and 
Senator Stewart (D., Tenn.), which 
would amend the Price Control Act 
of 1942, embodies this proposal in the 
following language: 

“No maximum price shall be estab- 
lished or maintained for any com- 
modity under authority of this Act or 
the Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended, or otherwise, (1) below a 
price which will reflect to producers, 
manufacturers, wholesalers, distribu- 
tors, jobbers, and retailers dealing in 
such commodity a percentage profit 
per unit, based on current costs, equal 
to the average percentage profit per 
unit earned during the calendar years 
1937 to 1941, inclusive, or (2) which 
will reduce or result in the reduction 
of trade discounts or percentage mark- 
ups, with respect to such commodity, 
below the average established trade 


discounts or percentage mark-ups ap- 
plicable with respect to such com- 
modity during such calendar years.” 

The resolution is in the hands of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, where approval or objections 
should be registered. 


Export Films to Sell 


Is it true that the Government 
will aid business firms in foreign 
sales promotion through the use of 
industrial motion picture filme? 


Some very definite ideas along this 
line are being developed by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and the State Department who are 
planning the exhibition of industrial 
motion picture: films in foreign offices 
of the U. S. Government “and other 
appropriate places." They say such 
films combining “the area of ideal 
salesmanship with complete demonstra- 
tion” may teow supplant the bulky 
samples and literature which American 
exporters have heretofore sent abroad 
to promote sales. Suggestions are wel- 
comed, and specific information may 
be obtained from Nathan D. Golden, 
Chief, Motion Picture Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Unions to Poll Congressmen 


Decisive moments in the labor 
dispute will come soon. 


CIO locals are arranging for a poll 
of Congressmen on proposed labor 
legislation and are pulling local and 
Washington strings to show the power 
of the union. 

Senators and representatives will be 
asked for a “Yes” or “No” on the 
CIO’s demand for a 30% wage in- 
crease, whether they support the 65c 
an hour wage minimum, their attitudes 
toward low cost housing, the Wagner- 
Murray Health bill, fact finding 
boards, Hobbs Anti-Racketeering bill. 

The threat is implied that answers, 
or refusals to answer directly, will be 
publicized to voters. 

General attitude in Washington is 
that CIO has gone too far . . . that 
other unions will not support the 
action. Some quarters feel that CIO 
has been maneuvered into an unten- 
able position in basing wage increases 
on company earnings, that even if it 
goes through, there would necessarily 
have to be an offset in that earnings 
would also be regulated according to 
company losses. 

It is thought that when union mem 
bers understand this they will rebel 
against the union’s action. On th 
other hand, businessmen in Congres: 
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Mills Automatic Vending 
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If you produce a packaged product... if your vision 

of tomorrow wings far beyond your horizon of today 
...if your sights are set for greater volume and 
expanded sales — plan now with Mills! 

The key to growth is distribution — and distribu- 
tion in new markets, to new buyers, is Mills’ con- 
tribution to your retail plans. For Mills Automatic 
Vending Machines, lifting your packaged product 
from under the counter and off the shelf, puts it in the 
buying stream with unsurpassed emphasis on display, 
convenience, and availability. 

Mills Automatic Vending Machines are custom- 
built to your requirements—automatically making 
change, controlling temperature and humidity when 
required, always providing clean, courteous, uniform, 

prompt service. 

May we, without any obligation on your part, ana- 
lyze your product for automatic vending ? 


Machines put your product in the traffic flow 


4 


* 


‘5 Industries, Incorporated 


’ 4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 339, Ill. 
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Automatic Vending Machines ¢ Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Equipment « Audio-Visual Sales and Training Devices 


ice Cream Equipment ¢ Coin-Operated Music Systems 
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Shh...No need to bother him now, 


he can read all about it in 
The Buffalo Evening News*. as 


ae read- 
. ae a 
a ; ymb os he heaps i, know 
pop isn't 38 OE ening News cs ofthe eve, | 
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fear that the demand is an opening 
wedge for labor to have an active voice 
in management. 

The coming months will show the 
relative strength of CIO and the othe: 
unions . . . it will also show whether 
American businessmen can make their 
viewpoints felt in Washington. 


Business Interests Tabled 


What has happened to the pro- 
posed reorganization of the Com- 
merce Department? 


Qualified observers in Washington 
consider that unless business rallies 
behind the move to modernize the 
Department of Commerce and _trans- 
form it into an active, functioning or- 
ganization, it will revert to its earlier 
status of mere record-keeping. 

Secretary Wallace has been blocked 
in his efforts to appoint three execu- 
tive assistants for international trade, 
domestic commerce and small business. 
Congressional delays in providing the 
authorization may indicate a back- 
ground of political maneuvering 
against Secretary Wallace and a gen- 
eral attitude of contempt for the 
business interests of the country. 

There are recurrent rumors that 
Wallace intends to resign to head a 
new political party and it is known 
that his injection into labor arguments 
has earned him emnity. 

If the businessmen of the country 
believe the reorganization of the de 
partment would be valuable to business 
progress, it would be worth while ad- 
vising their Congressional representa- 
tives to take the legislation out of the 
grooves into which the bills have been 
laid to rest, and act upon them prompt- 
ly after Congress reconvenes. 


RFC Changes Sales Policy 


What is the effect on price ceil- 
ings and the handling of brand 
name goods caused by transfer of 
surplus property disposal from the 
Department of Commerce to RFC? 


Ceiling prices already established 
for sales of surplus property by the 
Department of Commerce will be ap- 
plicable to sales of the same items by 
RFC’s new War Assets Corporation. 

The former policy which permitted 
sale of branded surplus goods to the 
original manufacturer has been te- 
scinded by Surplus Property Admin- 
istrator W. Stuart Symington, who 
says he will not permit such blanket 
sales. Involved are such perishable 
items as food, drugs, toiletries, and 
cosmetics. Instead, all such items will 
be advertised for sale through “The 
Surplus Reporter,” published by the 
disposal agency, and will be described 


but not segregated by brand names. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending January 15, 1946 


Lengthened Seller’s Market 


BASIC REASONS WHY the securities markets aren't 
disturbed by the rash of strikes and threatened strikes 
include: belief that management will obtain greater pro- 
ductivity and company security in return for wage increases 
averaging about 18%, less-than-expected unemployment 
despite strikes, continued evidence that the public has 
(momentarily?) an insatiable demand for goods. 


Reconversion problems other than the working out of 
new labor contracts have turned out to be less difficult than 
was expected at V-J time, and management is ready to 
produce as soon as labor bottlenecks are removed in their 
own plants and with suppliers. 


The immediate result is a mountain of back orders which 
should keep business good for a long time to come. The 


seller's market will be lengthened by a period substantially 
as long as strikes last. 


Back orders at this time seem to mean more than they 
did at the corresponding period following the end of 
World War I. Then retailers followed a policy of ordering 
far more than they wanted or needed because suppliers 
were so short of goods that they cut every order down. 


Then came the day when orders were filled complete, 
and retailers apparently haven’t forgotten how they were 
burned. Followed then the era of hand-to-mouth buying. 
Evidence indicates that dealers are not buying wildly now. 


The Economic Crystal Ball 


1946 LOOMS AS THE MOST PROSPEROUS YEAR in 
peacetime history—to the experts of the Research Institute 
of America. They take six basic measuring rods and find 
the following readings: 


194] V-J 
Indicator Pre-War Peak Day 
Gross national output of 
goods and services 


Probable 
1946 Range 


OS ee 121 200 160-170 
National income (billions) 97 162 140-145 
Income after personal 

taxes (billions) ....... 89 139 125-130 
Industrial production 

(1936-39 average=100) 162 210 170-180 
Civilian employment 
ee eee 49.1 53.5 50-53 
Unemployment (millions) 5.0 0.8 4-6//, 


OPA Not Out 


WISHFUL THINKING by many executives puts the 
Office of Price Administration out of business on June 30. 


I think that these executives will be well advised if they 
do everything possible to turn out a flood of their mer- 
thandise instead of lobbying against Chester Bowles. So 
long as important scarcities exist there will be price con- 
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trol. As production overtakes demand in specific lines, 


* controls will be dropped. 


The administration is back of Bowles and is advocating 
the continuance of OPA. Washington observers say that 
Congress will vote for continuance, and that Bowles will 
stick until he is convinced that supply and demand of 
important items are in substantial balance. There will be 
an increased measure of de-control for minor items, even 
where prices are certain to go up, because weakened 
administrative machinery can’t do the required policing 
job—but not on major items. 


Artificial maintenance of scarcities might so antagonize 
the public and Washington as to result in restrictive 
legislation and plant seizures. Coming out with a rash of 
goods, even if margins are controlled by OPA, might re- 
sult in losses for a few weeks or months, but it would prove 
that OPA has outlived its usefulness. That applies to both 
manufacturers and retailers. 


Eliminating the Unfit 


JACK KLEIN, of the institute for aptitude testing, which 
bears his name, told clients at a Waldorf Astoria conference 
the other day of six sound reasons for rejecting certain 


types of prospective salesmen without bothering to put 
them through aptitude tests. 


INFLATIONARY 
PRESSURE 


FIRST YEAR AFTER V-J DAY(AUG. 1945 - AUG. 1946) 


INDIVIDUAL 
SAVINGS* 


$145 BILLION 


, 
: 


' TOTAL 
GOODS AND 
SERVICES 
— = AVAILABLE 
$101 
BILLION 


CHECKING 
ACCOUNTS* 


45 BILLION 


INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME 


$123 BILLION 


TOTAL SPENDABLE 


*UP SINCE 1939 
MONEY AVAILABLE 


$313 BILLION 
SOURCE: OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


CRAPHIC BY PICK S MN ¥ comme 
So Lone as Peopte Have PLenty or Money and the 
desire to spend—and there is an insufficiency of mer- 
chandise—there will be inflationary pressure and 
a need for control. But, some say, OPA impedes 
production. See comment in article on this page. 
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He prefaced the six reasons by pointing out several 
more Persson reasons for not giving serious consideration, 
such as a genuinely disagreeable personality, unshaven and 
dirty clothed, ill-health and the like. 


But assuming that the man has the general earmarks of 
a good salesman, turn him down if: 


1. He is going through divorce or acute separation. 

2. He wants a job with you because he failed in running 
a business of his own. 

3. He vis overwhelmingly in debt. 

4. He has earned more money during the past two or 
three years than you can pay him during the next 
two or three years. 

5. He has lived in many addresses in recent years (not 
the same as having had many jobs). 

6. He knocks his family and his ex-employer: They are 
responsible for his failure to get further ahead! 


Of course, Klein observed, there are exceptions to these 
cules, but for every good man you might lose by such a 
nethod of elimination, you will save yourself at least a 
nalf-dozen headache cases. Incidentally—Klein also 
pointed this out—these six danger signals will show up in 
written form if you use SALES MANAGEMENT’S copyrighted 
application blank. 


A Policy on Public Relations 


THE UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. has helped its 
own thinking and that of its employes and the individuals 
in the various publics with which it deals by putting down, 
in written form, what it means by “public relations” : 


“(1) We believe in the — of production of 
quality goods at fair prices and of continual improvement 
of our products and services. (2) We recognize that we are 
responsible not only to our stockholders, but also to our 
employes and customers, to the public and the Government, 


SALES OF RETAIL STORES 
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1939 "40 ‘41 "42 “4m ‘4 
SOURCE: U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE * ESTIMATE 


Tue Srep-up Since 1939 Has Been Grapuat—to a gain 
of nearly 80%, whereas income gained nearly 150%. 
It remains to be seen how much accumulated or 
pent-up demand will be cashed in when more mer- 
chandise is made available to satisfy consumer needs. 
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and we will give the pertinent facts about our business to 
each of the groups to which we are responsible, in terms 
of their own interests. 


“(3) We will strive continually for better human te. 
lations in our daily contacts with fellow employes and 
will conduct ourselves with good manners in the public 
interest at all times. We will do our utmost to provide 
steady employment through forward planning, research, 
development and business expansion. (4) We believe in 
the individual incentive system, in private enterprise and 
in profits which represent a fair return on capital invest. 
ment. (5) We favor a high standard of living for people 
everywhere and we believe that this can be attained in 
great measure through the benefits of applied scientific 
research and development.” 


Grass-Roots Selling 


JOHN W. McPHERRIN, editor of the American Drug gist, 
has a good editorial on public relations in a recent issue. 
He argues that big business has financed various publicity 
campaigns and lecture tours to explain private enterprise 
and free competition to the public, but the results to date 
have not been good enough to overcome anti-business 
propaganda, which has given to many housewives the idea 
that “free enterprise” is some sort of special privilege 
that businessmen want in order to charge high prices and 
make a lot of money. He says: 


“We need not worry about America if the businessmen 
of Main Street will carry the truth about ‘free enterprise’ to 
their own customers. They are wise enough to sell this 
philosophy of business without mentioning the phrase ‘free 
enterprise.’ And they will not say, ‘What helps business 
helps you.’ Instead, they will show their customers how 
free competition for the favor of the public provides the 
most good for the common man and his wife.” 


But can the small merchant do this unless manufacturers 
help by supplying him with the right kind of arguments 
in the form of advertisements which he might run in local 
papers, and attractive store cards? 


Good grass-roots selling on the economic function of 
advertising is being done by Paul Block and Associates; 
they are mailing a broadside in support of trade-marked 
merchandise to high schools, colleges and every senator 
and representative. The broadside presents the case for 
trade-marked national brands by showing what happened 
to the prices of typical advertised products between their 
introduction to the market and today—Goodyear tires down 
from $35.40 to $14.75, Philcos from $167.50 to $9.95, 
Packards from $4,100 to $1,375, Westinghouse lamps from 
$1.75 to 10 cents, Timken burners from $625 to $299, 
and several other striking examples. 

Concluding punch line is that “it pays to advertise be: 
cause advertising pays everybody.” ~ 


Watch Your Fair Trade 


FAIR TRADE CONTRACTS do not automatically amend 
themselves to take care of changes in manufacturers’ prod- 
ucts, deals, or prices, the National Wholesale Druggists 
Association points out in their current booklet. Manufac- 
turers who have fair trade contracts in effect, either a 
wholesale or retail levels, should be on the alert to issu¢ 
suitable amendments at the time they bring out new 
products, change old products, change prices, or 1ssut 
special deals. 
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Foop Store oF THE Future? Dazzling daydream of a designer?—No. It’s the food store of the here 


and now, modernized for tomorrow’s market! New frozen food display units capitalize on the current 
trend toward self-service. The biggest problem now is: How soon will equipment be available? 


Frozen Foods: Will Annual Volume 


Hit Half a Billion in Five Years? 


The answer: probably “yes”. But currently a potentially explosive 


rate of expansion is being held in check by shortage of equipment 


of all kinds. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of companies will share 


in the business created by this significant development in food. 


BY LESTER B. COLBY 


EFORE frozen foods can take 
their position, seemingly as- 
sured, as an important in- 
dustry, a staggering barrier 

must be overcome: the problem of 
equipment. Manufacturers are booked 
with orders well past the middle of 
1946, and the situation applies to 
commercial and home equipment alike. 
Deliveries are presently running from 
three and a half to 10 months behind 
Orders. 

American homes are now equipped 
with approximately 165,000 zero stor- 
age units—a drop in the bucket. 
Estimates of the demand for home 
freezers and dual temperature refriger- 
ators range between 5,000,000 and 
10,600,000 during the next five years. 
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But a representative of a leading 
frozen food packer recently predicted 
that there will be no major equipment 
relief for processors until the pack 
year of 1947. 

Retailer freezer display equipment 
is expected on the market in appre- 
ciable amounts by next autumn, while 
home freezers will be available by 
summer, in sizeable inventories by fall. 

Quick-frozen food processors, in 
spite of the lack of equipment, packed 
565,000,000 pounds of fruits and 
vegetables last year. The industry’s 
production of commercial frozen foods 
for 1945, is estimated at between 700,- 
000,000 and 800,000,000 pounds and 
estimates set 1946 production at over 
1,000,000,000 pounds. 


In spite of the industry's mushroom 
growth the demand of housewives is 
still outpacing it. One of the largest 
frozen foods distributors in Chicago 
reports that he is 50% behind local 
demand. Others tell similar stories. 

Packers say they cannot make plans 
for broad expansion at this time be- 
cause growers must be put under con- 
tract in January or February, aithough 
processing does not start until May. 
Since packing and freezing equipment 
cannot be assured in _ substantial 
amounts for many months to come 
and existing plant facilities are en- 
tirely inadequate, the real start must 
be delayed. 

Comparatively few retailers are 
equipped with modern zero tempera- 
ture display equipment. The ice cream 
freezer-type unit is already outmoded 
by the new visual display equipment 
in which the frozen food packages are 
shown apparently unprotected. This 
is made possible because the heavy lay- 
ers of cold air do not flow out over 
the top—a neat trick. 

Similarly the equipment shortage 
will also hold back the entry of a 
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number of companies into the pre- 
cooked frozen food field. Many major 


processors are experimenting with 
such products. This, so far, is an un- 
proved market which, probably, can 
be established only through consider- 
able advertising and promotion. 

Frozen packaged meat is also the 
focus of serious attention. Major pack- 
ers have an eye on this promising 
field—but problems are bobbing up. 
Not the least of these, they fear, will 
be the opposition of unions. Dealer- 
butchers are disturbed and do not want 
their work taken away. Any inex- 
perienced salesperson, they point out, 
can deliver pre-cut packages over the 
counter. 

Hard-frozen meats for hotels, res- 
taurants, and institutions even now 
present a promising field which will 
increase as soon as equipment for 
keeping the meats obtainable. 


Lack Sufficient Equipment 

Chain and independent grocery 
stores with meat departments also 
lack sufficient suitable zero e uip- 
ment for storage and display, and un- 
til they can get it the consumer mar- 
ket must remain largely uncultivated. 

Frozen meats are not entirely new. 
A false start was made well back in 
the '30’s and, because neither the mar- 
ket nor the equipment was ready at 
the time, heavy losses were taken. 
Birds Eye tried meats for a time and 
then dropped them. It plans to resume 
with full lines of poultry, seafood, and 
fish but is hesitant about experiment- 
ing with meats at present. 

Between 190 and 200 manufactur- 
ers have so far announced their inten- 
tion of entering the home or farm 
freezer field. Models considered range 
from four to 25 cubic feet. Among the 
more important and best known of 
these are: 

Deepfreeze, division of Motor 
Products Corp.; Frigidaire, division of 
General Motors Corp.; Philco, Ad- 
miral, Norge, divisions of Borg-War- 
ner Corp.; Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Weber Showcase & Fixture Co., Inc.; 
Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co., Inc.; General Electric Co., Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp.; Gibson Refrigerator 
Co.; International Harvester Co.; Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co.; Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.; Carrier Corp., and 
even Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Among those making power units 
and compressor and freezer equipment 
for assembly by other manufacturers: 

Carrier Corp.; Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp.; Servel, Inc.; Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; Williams Oil-O- 
Matic Heating Corp.; Universal Cool- 
er Corp., and York Corp. 

Among the producers of display 
equipment for frozen foods are: 
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Douste Duty: Thanks to frozen foods, 
home refrigerators may look a lot like 
this new Frostor from now on—They may 
combine regular food storage space with 
frozen food storage, or they may even be 
complete frozen food cabinets, like the 
new electric refrigerator at the right. 


The Bastian-Blessing Co.; Huss- 
man Refrigeration, Inc.; Tyler Fixture 
Corp.; Weber Showcase & Fixture 
Co. Inc., and Universal Cooler Corp. 

Manufacturers of boxes and con- 
tainers, Cellophane, foil and film also 
have their eyes on the frozen foods 
business where they see big opportun- 
ity. Among them are: 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.; The Dobeckmun Co.; Sylvania 
Electrical Products, Inc.; The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. Inc.; Reynolds 
Metals Co.; Aluminum Company of 
America; Dixie Cup Co., The Seal- 
right Co., Inc.; Sutherland Paper Co.; 
Gaylord Container Corp.; Container 
Corporation of America, and Con- 
tinental Can Co., Inc. 

The Liquid Carbonic Corp. and 
Pure Carbonic are already offering dry 
ice to insure the proper shipment of 
frozen foods. Armstrong Cork Co. 
and National Lock Co. are interested 
in supplying materials and equipment 
for frozen food lockers. Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corp. supplies insula- 
tion. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
has developed a triple-pane glass for 
frozen food cases. The Electric Auto- 
Lite Co. offers dial-type thermometers 
for zero temperature units. Food Ma- 
chinery Corp. and Package Machinery 


Co. produce machinery for processing 
and packaging respectively. . 

The present and projected activities 
of these firms draws only a_ partial 
picture of the great industrial rami- 
fications of this growing field. There 
are growing pains, natural in an or- 
ganism shooting up so quickly, and 
many manufacturers of frozen food 
equipment depend largely on assem- 
blies. The lack of a hinge or a screw 
holds up the whole job. 

The marketing of frozen foods 
must wait the resolution of a vast 
maze of problems. Among these are 
the establishment of a distributive 
structure that can cope with demand. 
Retail frozen food stores, used as €x- 
perimental outlets, have been accepted 
avidly by the public. But starting 
such a store, to date, is somewhat 
hazardous due to the lack of sufficient 
cold-storage distributors. 
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Those who hope to get into what 
they think may be a bonanza must 
take a chance, for the present, on pre- 
carious supplies. To assure a steady 
source of supply at all seasons may 
mean a complete reorganization of 
distribution and an enormous invest- 
ment in facilities. 

Freezer Foods, Inc., some months 
ago opened an all-frozen food store in 
Hubbard’s Woods, a North Shore 
suburb of Chicago. This apparently 
has been a very successful operation 
and has proved that such undertakings 
are practicable on a commercial scale. 
This store features frozen meals, fro- 
zen pastries and baked goods, fresh 
frozen meats packaged and processed 
in the store, frozen fruit juices, and 
dairy products. 

The story of Frigid-Dough, frozen 
unbaked bakery products, has been 
told in these pages.* This company 
makes and wholesales a variety of 
oven-ready items, in frozen form, to 
a selected list of retailers. Chief items 
are cakes, coffee cakes, muffins and 
pre-cooked frozen dinners including 
chicken, Swiss steak, Creole fish or 
beef stew, with vegetable, salad, and 
dessert all in one package. 

Cliff Dwellers Frosted Foods, Chi- 
cago, has instituted a locker service 
for apartment dwellers. The company 
installs frozen food lockers in the 
basements of apartment buildings. It 
rents the space from the owners, then 
leases the lockers to the tenants. A 


daily delivery service is maintained 
and the user is billed monthly. Cus- 
tomers report that they consider the 
scheme a step forward. 

There is still a wide diversity of 
opinion in the frozen food industry as 
to just what constitutes the ideal pack- 
age. Cellophane and similar films 
have been tried. Some dealers com- 
plain that cold makes them brittle and 
easy to break in handling. Certain 
items show up well in this type of 
package; others don’t. One school of 
nought leans to the non-visual pack- 
age with a bright reproduction of the 
contents in color on the outside, 
Others think foils will be used exten- 
sively. Visual packages, some say, are 
better for meats and fish than for 
other foods which do not appear quite 
so appetizing when frozen. 

The trend in home refrigerator 
manufacture appears to be toward 
larger space for frozen foods. Early 
hard-freeze cabinets were all of the 
open-top variety. Now open-top draw- 
ers are appearing;in the new side-door 
refrigerators. As a rule these drawers 
can be pulled out. It is something 
that the refrigerator buyer of the 
future will consider before he pur- 


- chases. 


Rural hard-freeze units still depend 
on electricity because gas-powered or 
flame-type freezers have met difficulty 
in reaching zero cold. Rural electrifica- 
tion, however, is coming on fast. In- 
ternational Harvester Co. has de- 


WALK-IN: With rural electrification making speedy headway, more farmers 
will be able to take advantage of the hard-freeze units designed for their 
use. International Harvester developed this one—it'll cost about $1,000. 
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veloped a walk-in type unit for heavy 
duty on farms. This consists of a cold 
room, to be kept above freezing, for 
milk, cream, fruits, and vegetables, 
with a zero unit installed inside. It 
will probably cost $1,000 or there- 
abouts. 

Hard-fieeze units for the home, it 
is expected, will find their greatest ac- 
ceptance on farms, in rural com- 
munities, and the thousands of towns 
and villages adjacent to farming areas. 
This is because products for freezing 
will be more readily available in these 
areas, at low costs, adding up to sharp 
savings in living. In the larger cities, 
where foods to be frozen will always 
cost more, greater dependence will be 
placed on commercially frozen prod- 
ucts. Their lure for the city family 
will lie in the improved appearance, 
freshness, and taste of the foods. 


Easy to Convince Public 


It will not be difficult, processors 
believe, to convince the public of the 
superiority of frozen foods, especially 
in the fruit and vegetable field. They 
say that it’s just a case of try them 
and be convinced. Establishing brand 
preferences, of course, will be 4 job 
for advertising and promotion. The 
industry feels that the volume, within 
five years, will run to $500,000,000 
annually. 

The potential market for equipment 
will inchide equipment for food pack- 
ers, storage equipment for distributors, 
zero: temperature display equipment 
for food retailers, and home freezers 
and dual temperature refrigerators for 
family use. Locker manufacturers and 
manufacturers of railroad refrigerator 
cars will come in for their share of the 
speedily growing market. 

Processors of frozen foods to the 
number of 450 are now competing for 
a seemingly insatiable market. Quality 
is uniformly good, for one reason be- 
cause tree-ripened or vine-ripened 
fruits and freshly harvested field- 
ripened vegetables can be processed 
close to source. 

Sales arguments, too, will be built 
around the fact that vitamins are not 
cooked out of berries, fruits and simi- 
lar items. Costs of some items, still 
high, should drop with increased 
volume and better distribution. 

A survey of the industry, recently 
completed, indicates that 50% of the 
processors need more quick-freezing 
equipment; 40% needs filling machin- 
ery; 60% require insulation; 55% 
lack sufficient packaging machines. The 
re now is for equipment and plenty 
of it. 


* See SALES MANAGEMENT, September 
15, 1945, p. 130: “Atomic Age News Item: 
Frozen Doughs from Ovenless Bakeries.” 
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THEY'RE 


IN THE NEWS 


THE DILLON SEPTUPTLETS .. . father and six sons, are in business togetner and 
glad of it. They manufacture precision instruments for weighing, measuring and 
testing, combine 180 years of know-how in engineering and business. The “old 
man,” as his offspring call him, W. C. Dillon, Sr., is president and chief inventor. 
He considers it a poor week when he can’t lay before the boys—his council—some 
new product or improvement. Sometimes they turn thumbs down, but nobody gets 
mad. Back in °95 he helped string the first telephone wires across the Cherokee 
Strip, invented the Dillon Dynamometer—thousands of which were used on mine 
sweepers during the war. Each of the boys has a specialized job in the company. 
Roy, the eldest, is an electrical engineer; George handles mechanical and electrical 
research; Will, Jr., supervises construction of the Dillon metal thermometer; Edwin 
handles the financial and patent activities. Ralph—he’s the “kid” —is chief engineer. 
Roberts is the sales manager. You've got to admit they look like they get along. 


PROPHET IN SACK SUIT . . . Theodore S. Repplier, who has been one of the 
busiest men in America for the past four years, has just had another brain-buster 
dropped in his lap. He’s the new president of The Advertising Council, of which 
he’s been executive director for two and a half years. Before that he was manager 
of the War Advertising Council’s Washington office. The headache before that one 
was as campaign manager of the War Manpower Commission. He’s a firm believer 
that advertising and business should devote some of their thought and strength 
to public service in peacetime—as they so magnificently did during the war. He's 
too modest to take part of the credit for getting the two to join forces, but it 
belongs to him. The staggering prablem of housing is one of the first he will tackle 
in his new post. He thinks that advertising can help. Now he'll set out to prove it. 
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MAJOR CHANGES .. . from uniform to sack suit. When Major Robert 
Heller, president, Robert Heller Associates, Inc., one of the country’s leading 
industrial design firms, swapped his olive drab for work clothes the change 
in costume was the only noticeable one. For the Army he designed airports. 
He’s still designing "em—for civilians. He was one of the first people to 
use plastics for product design, has re-styled such things as stapling machines, 
electric fans, refrigerators, bicycles, and vending machines. It was he who 
introduced Esquire Mag’s Christmas Promotion Fairs. His fine American 
hand has been felt by such stores as Bloomingdale’s, New York City, Oppen- 
heim Collins, Brooklyn, and organizations such as Schenley Distillers and 
Van Raalte Corp., have blossomed forth shiningly through his artistry. 


CHAMPING AT THE BIT . . . is Frank W. Jones who heads the new Light 
Metal Products Division of Northrup Aircraft, Inc. At the moment the 
division has nothing to sell, He stepped off the carriers Enterprise and 
Lexington—where there was plenty of action—into his new job; can’t wait 
till things get “frantic” for him again. Former Lt. Com. Jones is a California 
product, was sales executive of Wyandotte Chemicals Co., and assistant to 
the president, Leighton Industries, before the. Navy beckoned. At Northrup 
he’ll carry on and develop the techniques that emerged from their ‘experi- 
ments in aluminum and magnesium for Naval aircraft during the war. Mean- 
while, “Mr.” Jones follows the engineers around, developing his knowledge 
while they develop prospective products. Someday, soon, his chance will come. 
When it does he'll be there with the know-how to make things hum along, 


CHILD PRODIGY . . . Dwight Paulhamus, at 11, was 
to retailing what Mozart was to music—smart as all 
“git-out.” At the age when most boys were fooling 
around with electric trains, little Dwight was operating 
his own cash-and-carry store. (His father built it for 
him—was amazed when Dwight ran it at a profit for 
five years!) Son of the pioneer canner and frozen food 
operator in the Pacific Northwest, Mr. P literally grew 
up in food processing. During his formative years he 
worked around his father’s plants—dreamed about quick 
freezing as a reality. Later on he became the director 
of the U. S. Inspected Foods Educational Service, set up 
by canners subscribing to Government grading under 
continuous inspection. Out of this emerged a central 
agency to market and promote the products of packers 
who process and package under the continuous inspec- 
tion service. Result—he organized Certified Foods, Inc., 
with the ultimate objective of a full-line to be marketed 
under a common label. For the complete story of the 
venture see page 44. With him—his youngest, Sue. 
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Kelvinator Recruits Salesmen by 
Selling Salesmanship Careers 


THe CuincHer: The personal in- 
terview still remains a most essen- 
tial factor in selecting salesmen, 
particularly in evaluating their 
aptitudes and their general quali- 
fications in light of test results. 


To the thousands of young men who would like an answer to the 


question, “Could I make good in selling?” Kelvinator offers a 


practical way to find an answer. With the idea of attracting to 


appliance selling those whose aptitudes indicate good chances for 


success, the company sets up a screening, testing, training plan. 


Based on an interview by D. G. Baird, with 


CHARLES 


T. LAWSON 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
Kelvinator Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
Detroit 


N exceptionally thorough and 
comprehensive sales person- 
nel program is being promot- 
ed by Kelvinator Division of 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, to 
enable Kelvinator retailers to rebuild 
their selling organization for maxi- 
mum productivity and to elevate retail 
appliance selling to a higher plane, 
according to Charles T. Lawson, vice- 
president in charge of Kelvinator 
sales. 
‘Under the theme, “A Vocation in 
Sales,” the promotion undertakes to 
attract men who appear to be most 
likely to make a success of retail ap- 
pliance selling as a career, to screen 
out those who appear to be better 
fitted for other vocations, to furnish 
a sound, accelerated training program 
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for the ones selected, and to assist 
dealers in obtaining the greatest bene- 
fits from the program. 

Planned in 1944 by the Sales De- 
partment under the direction of Mr. 
Lawson and developed. by the Sales 
Promotion Department under C. J. 
Coward, director of advertising and 
sales promotion, material already re- 
leased or in course of preparation in- 
cludes: 

1. A book titled, ‘“Vocation-in-Sales 
Training of Retail Sales Organiza- 
tions,” for factory, zone, and distribu- 
tor personnel. 

2. A dealer guide book, “Getting 
Sales Results with the V. I. S. Pro- 
gram.” 

3. A hand-out booklet, ““To a Man 
in Search of His Future.” 


4. A dealer guide book, ‘The Se- 
lection and Compensation of Retail 
Appliance Salesmen.” 

5. A two-volume sales _ training 
course titled, “The Way to Success in 
Appliance Selling.” 

6. A series of sales training sound 
slide films on selling fundamentals 
and Kelvinator household appliances. 

7. A series of refresher bulletins 
for retail salesmen after they have 
completed the course. 

To implemeat the program, H. L. 
Schmutz, who has been selling Kel- 
vinators in one capacity or another for 
many years, and who most recently 
was manager of the Dallas zone, was 
brought to the factory as manager of 
sales training. He appointed a full- 
time sales training manager in each 
zone. The sales training managers will 
be brought to the factory early in 
1946 and will take the new sales 
training course themselves, then they 
will take another course on how to 
conduct it. Thereafter, they will return 
to the field and will conduct sales 
training courses for groups of deal- 
ers’ salesmen in principal cities and 
will also cooperate with department 
stores, utilities, and others in training 
their individual sales personnel. 

’ The first book listed above does not 
require comment, since its character 
is indicated by the subjects. 

The booklet on selling as a voca- 
tion, addressed, ‘To Man in Search 
of His Future,” is designed to attract 
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capable prospective salesmen and to 
screen out others who are more likely 
to be better qualified for other vo- 
cations. It was written, Mr. Lawson 
says, for two reasons; first, because 
Kelvinator dealer organizations had 
been disrupted by the war and must 
be rehabilitated, second, because of a 
sincere desire to help the thousands of 
young men who are trying to evaluate 
the future today. 

In an open letter to a man in search 
of his future, in the foreword to the 
book, Mr. Lawson tells of his own 
experience following World War I, 
when he was confronted by the same 
problems and had to make the same 
kind of decision. He had been trained 
in engineering before the war, but 
after doing his bit with the Marines, 
he decided that he had rather be a 
salesman than an engineer, and he 
has never had reason to regret that 
choice. 

“Because of my own experience,” 


vocational psychologists—with which 
you may determine to what extent you 
have interests and basic qualifications 
necessary to become a good salesman. 
But please note that we carefully 
avoid giving you any advice on what 
we think yow should do. In the final 
analysis, it’s up to you to decide what 
significance the test results and the 
facts in this booklet have for you 
personally.” 

Contents of the booklet may be in- 
ferred from the headings: “Is There 
a Future for You in the Sales Field?” 
“The Economic Importance of Sell- 
ing; ‘““What Is a Salesman?” “What 
Special Incentives Does Sales Work 
Offer Today?” “What About Future 
Security?” “Can a Man Be Proud of 
Being a Salesman?” “Does Selling 
Grow Monotonous?” “Can You Suc- 
ceed in Sales, Work?” ‘“Self-Evalua- 
tion Test for Prospective Salesmen;” 
“Key for Self-Evaluation Test for 
Prospective Salesmen;”’ “Where Is 


re 


“BECAUSE OF MY OWN EXPERIENCE,” says Charles T, Law- 
son, “I felt that our organization’s sales career program 
could be helpful by providing an objective appraisal 
of what a future in sales holds for young men.” 


he points out in the letter, “I felt 
that our organization, in connection 
with the Kelvinator Vocation-in-Sales 
Program, could be helpful by provid- 
ing a frank and objective appraisal of 
what a future in sales work holds for 
young men. That is the reason for, 
and the purpose of this booklet. 

“A feature of this booklet is a self- 
evaluation test—prepared by leading 
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Your Opportunity?” “Your Future in 
The Appliance Industry,” and a con- 
clusion. 

The self-evaluation test includes 25 
statements which when answered “‘yes”’ 
or “no” indicate whether or not the 
prospect probably would like sales 
work, His grade, which he himself 
can score with the simple form pro- 
vided, will indicate his prospects of 


success in the field of selling. 

The booklet is furnished to dealers 
for distribution to prospective sales- 
men—at veteran separation centers, 
sales executive club offices, employ- 
ment and vocational counselling cen- 
ters, at the dealers’ stores, etc. 

Introduced early in October and 
featured as part of the companys 
“retail-minded ’ program in the No- 
vember issue of several business pub- 
lications, the booklet was reprinted 
three times before the end of the year. 

In this way many prospective ap- 
plicants for selling jobs eliminate 
themselves, thus saving the dealer the 
trouble of doing so and also saving 
themselves from probable discourage- 
ment and failure in a vocation for 
which they are not suited. 

But those who, after reading the 
booklet and taking the self-evaluation 
test, still think that they would like 
to try selling, are not hired by Kel- 
vinator dealers without question. 
These dealers, too, have a 7 “The 
Selection and Compensation of Retail 
Appliance Salesmen.” 


Stem from Two Sources 


The material in this manual has 
stemmed from two major sources. The 
first was a retail sales management 
forum, conducted by Kelvinator late 
in 1944 for the express purpose of 
obtaining the best and most advanced 
thinking of many experts in sales 
management. At Kelvinator’s invita- 
tion, a group of sales executives from 
public utilities, department, chain, 
furniture, and retail appliance stores 
spent five days with Kelvinator zone 
managers and factory sales executives. 
During this time they discussed every 
phase of the subject of selecting and 
compensating retail appliance sales- 
men. 

Then, in order that the selection 
process might be reduced to a uniform 
and easily applied formula, Kelvina- 
tor retained the Psychological Corp., 
New York City, to develop a method 
of measuring and scoring the degree 
to which these characteristics exist in 
individuals who apply for a sales job. 

The resultant manual tells what to 
look for in hiring salesmen, how to 
rate the application form, how to 
conduct a simplified interview, and 
how to conduct the sales personnel 
test which is included. A chapter on 
the compensation of retail appliance 
salesmen points out the necessity for 
the retailer to have a sound, work- 
able, and equitable compensation 
plan, outlines the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each of the principal 
plans of this kind, and suggests a 
combination plan. 

Dealers are advised to have pros- 
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pective salesmen fill out an applica- 
tion form before talking with them 
and then to score the application ac- 
cording to a rating guide which is in 
the book and which enables the re- 
tailer to arrive quickly at a rating of 
the applicant on eight basic qualifi- 
cations. If his rating is sufficiently 
high, then a more detailed personal 
interview is warranted. 

The sales personnel test consists of 
two parts: 

Part I measures the mental ability 
of the applicant, and scores can be 
too high or too low. Too high a 
score would disqualify a man because 
appliance selling might not hold his 
interest, while too low a score would 
indicate that the applicant lacks the 
intelligence required to become a 
good salesman. 

Part II measures the applicant’s sales 
drive, his interest in such things as 
making money and influencing peo- 
ple. In general, the higher one’s score 
on this part, the greater is the prob- 
ability of his success in appliance sell- 
ing. 
The chapter on “How to Conduct 
a Simplified Interview” -stresses the 
fact that in spite of the contributions 
which modern psychology has made 
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to the development of test techniques, 
the personal interview still remains a 
most essential factor in selecting sales- 
men, particularly in evaluating their 
general qualifications in the light of 
the test results. It goes on to tell how 
to put the prospect at ease, how to 
bring out important points, and how 
to use an interview rating form which 
is in the book. Applicants are scored 
on six factors: work experience, edu- 
cation and training, early home back- 
ground, present social adjustment, 
manner and appearance, and _person- 
ality qualifications. 

The compensation plan suggested 
is a combination of fixed remunera- 
tion (salary or drawing account) and 
commission. While the factory can- 
not tell dealers exactly how and how 
much they must pay their salesmen, 
the consensus of the retail sales man- 
agement forum was that fixed remun- 
eration and commission should be 
about equal. The desirability of giving 
careful consideration to vacations with 
pay and other social benefits is empha- 
sized. 

The sales training course recognizes 
that best sales results can be assured 
only when a man with good basic 
qualifications has been developed 


properly through a practical and com. 
prehensive training program. Primary 
training is to be accomplished by the 
two-volume sales training course and 
the series of sound-slide films. 

Volume I of the text covers the 
fundamental facts of appliance selling, 
a simplified picture of what makes a 
sale, and practical instruction on how 
to develop and capitalize upon his 
personal assets by applying the funda. 
mentals of successful selling. This 
book is not concerned with Kelvinator 
appliances, but is intended to develop 
the salesman’s ability to sell any house- 
hold appliance his dealer may handle. 

Volume II, on the other hand, is 
devoted entirely to the Kelvinator re- 
frigerator, electric range, electric wa- 
ter heater, and home freezer. Included 
are the construction, features, and, ad- 
vantages of each of these appliances, 
together with sales presentations to be 
used as a practical guide. 


Uses Language of Salesman 


The two training books are written 
in the language of the salesman, with 
numerous practical examples and ac- 
tual sales experiences. Both books are 
profusely illustrated to make the main 
points clear to the student salesmen 
and are provided with quiz sheets for 
use in reviewing each chapter. They 
are adaptable to the sales training 
situation of any dealer and can be 
used for individual training. 

The series of sound-slide films par- 
allels and supplements the subject 
matter of the two books. Three of 
them are devoted to the fundamentals 
as applied to the sale of any house- 
hold appliance, covering the personal 
element in selling, the selling tech- 
nique, and effective practices in over- 
coming objections. The others are 
concerned with Kelvinator products 
and place particular emphasis on good 
sales presentations which serve as the 
pattern for mock demonstrations. 

The refresher bulletins take up 
where the primary training leaves off, 
dealing, as they do, with the most 
important aspects of selling and using 
case histories and actual experiences 
to give the salesmen practical and 
effective ideas to improve their tech- 
niques. Each bulletin is intended to 
serve as the subject of a sales training 
meeting, and instructions are provided 
for the guidance of the leader. 

The dealer guide book gives him 
or his sales manager complete instruc- 
tions on application of. the program 
in its several phases. It enables the 
dealer to supply the essential element 
of proper and consistent supervision 
in order to assure the accomplishment 
of his objectives under the Vocation- 
in-Sales program. 
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Prow ResJuveNAtes THE Soi: Produced by the Oliver Corp., the new farming 


implement is expected to contribute 


to soil conservation and improvement. 


Coming Your Way 


«es a revolutionary plow which 
will increase farm production by re- 
juvenating the soil and protecting it 
against erosion has been announced 
by the Oliver Corp. The new plow has 
additional bases set a few inches be- 
low and behind, as well as to one side 
of the upper bases. The latter are ad- 
justed to normal depth for conven- 
tional plowing, while the lower bases, 
by chains and deepening the cut, 
crumble the plowpan, or hard under- 
soil hitherto left untouched, mixing it 
slightly with the lower portion of the 
topsoil. Soil packed by years of ordi- 
nary plowing is thus restored to use 
with the result that crops develop more 
vigorously and the yield per acre in- 
creases, with added profit to the farm- 
er. Although this sensational plow 
penetrates as much as four inches deep- 
er, it may be used with tractors now 
on the farm. On slanting fields, where 
gullying or run-off is a problem, it 
heightens acreage value because deeper 
tillage catches and absorbs the water 
that would otherwise wash downhill 
carrying large quantities of rich soil 
with it. 


««= flureseal, a product of Amer- 
ican Fluresit Co., Inc., is a heavy-duty 
Water-proofing and decorating com- 
pound for porous masonry. It is used 
as a plaster-bond for application under 
lime plaster; as a stucco coat or paint 
application on exterior or interior con- 
crete block where a waterproof finish 
is required; for sealing and decorating 
entire walls in shower stalls, swimming 
poois, elevator pits and such under- 
ground storage rooms as are subjected 
to a great deal of water pressure. 
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When mixed with water it can be 
applied with brush or trowel. It is 
available in cement gray, ivory, buff, 
white, cream, and light green. 


ssese the eject-o-matic, an  auto- 
matic-feed electric soldering iron, is 
being introduced by the Multi-Prod- 
ucts Tool Co. It is designed for all 
kinds of soldering work. Trigger oper- 
ated, it ejects a measured amount of 
solder from a reel concealed in the 
handle. There is also a special re- 
tracting feature which prevents the 
melting of excess solder. The Eject- 
O-Matic is light in weight and comes 
with a special stand which minimize‘ 
the danger of burning the operator or 
work bench. 


Triccer Operated: It ejects a mea- 
sured amount of solder from a reel. 


esse styraloy, a plastic developed by 
The Dow Chemical Co. during war- 
time for secret military uses and cable 
sheathing, is expected to have many 
peacetime applications. It is light in 
weight and will float on water. Its 
flexibility at low temperatures is one 


of its outstanding characteristics. When 
combined with synthetic rubber, Styr- 
aloy, it is said, imparts more flexibility 
at low temperatures, better electrical 
properties and lower water absorption. 
It also provides more uniform flow 
and better surface finish, which means 
lower fabrication cost. 


seeee splatter-proof lamp, d e ve |- 
oped by Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
is a 250-watt infrared Heat Ray lam 
having red heat-resistant glass bulb 
which is resistant to breakage when 
subjected to the shock of cold water 
spray. It operates from an ordinary 
standard household light socket. In 
addition to use as a spot comfort 
heater where drops of water or other 
liquids may come in contact with the 
bulb, the new lamp may be used for 
drying fingernail polish, hair or even 
small laundered articles. It is also of 
value as a source of radiation where 
infrared has been prescribed or recom- 
mended for therapeutic bags er The 
bulb has a self-contained, hermetically 
sealed-in reflector. 


Versatite Lamp: It performs many jobs. 


sess aerotex softener H, a highly 
versatile textile softener, has been an- 
nounced by American Cyanamid Co. 
It is claimed that the softener makes 
it possible to control almost completely 
the smoothness and suppleness of 
hand of all types of fabrics regardless 
of what other chemical treatment they 
may receive. In contrast to earlier 
chemical finishes of this type, it offers 
exceptional resistance to washing and 
dry cleaning and does not discolor or 
develop odor. Furthermore, it is said 
to be as efficient on rayons as it is on 
cottons and wools and well adapted 
for use with all types of blends. Ac- 
cording to American Cyanamid, Aero- 
tex Softener H is superior to most 
synthetic softeners since it has less 
tendency to affect light-fastness prop- 
erties of direct or developed colors. 
Extensive dermatitis tests showed the 
product to be absolutely free of any 
tendency to irritate the skin. 


* See “Survey Reveals Vast Market for 
Improved Textile Finishes,” page 124. 
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Food Marketing Co-op Sets Policies 
For Selling “Your Certified” Brand 


Made up of canneries and processors who pack under standards set 
by the U. S. Inspected Foods Educational Service, Certified Foods, 
Inc., San Francisco, will ultimately market a complete line of foods 


under a single brand name and bearing attractive uniform labels. 
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Grave Laser: With this label, packers of “Your Certified” foods make 


the most of their big sales points: ABC grading and informative labeling. 


Based on an interview by Elsa Gidlow with 


DWIGHT PAULHAMUS 


Managing Director 
Certified Foods, Inc. 


San Francisco 


United States are some 69 can- 

neries that subscribe to the 
principles of food processing and 
packaging set up by the U. S. In- 
spected Foods Educational Service, and 
13 more processors—82 in all—who 
are under the continuous inspection 
system for government grading. These 
exponents and practitioners of informa- 
tive labeling do not, individually, have 
full lines, which has been a handicap 
in competing with the very large can- 
neries. 

A sales organization has just been 
set up that will offer these grade 
labelers the advantages of size and, 
when their membership is complete, 
enable them to present a full line un- 
der a single brand name and to ad- 
vertise and promote that label as en- 
ergetically as do the present large food 
corporations. 
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CATTERED throughout _ the 
food processing areas of the 


Certified Foods, Inc., San Francisco, 
is the central distribution agency for 
subscribers to U.S.1.F.E.S. It is already 
well launched, under Dwight Paul- 
hamus, managing director, on a pro- 
gtam which should before long give 
the brand name “Your Certified’ 
national importance. 

To be eligible to participate in 
Certified Foods, Inc., processors must 
subscribe to Government grading 
under continuous inspection (a service 
which is paid for by the canners them- 
selves), and they must be members of 
U.S.IL.F.E.S. How many of the current 
membership of that service have 
joined Certified Foods, and _ the 
identity of those members, is at pres- 
ent confidential. 

Inquiries within the trade turn up 
the view that not more than half of 
the eligible 69 have so far signed. An 
interesting point, however, is that 
membership is divided just about 50- 


50 between cooperative processors, and 
independent canners. It is the first time 
that the two groups have ever worked 
together in a single organization. 

These members jointly own the 
single brand—‘‘Your Certified’’—un- 
der which a proportion of each 
processor’s pack will be turned into the 
group for marketing. The objective is 
to have under this label a complete 
line of fruits and vegetables packed 
under the A, B and C of the Govern- 
ment graders and packaged with the 
informative label recommended by 
U.S.LF.ESS. 

The latter's recently copyrighted 
new informative shield is used* in a 
label design which gives the consumer 
complete information, including de- 
scription, grade, and suggestions as to 
use and preparation. Blue labels will 
be used for Grade A, fancy; red for 
grade B (choice or extra standard); 
green for Grade C (standard). 


Markets Selected Carefully 


At present, only Grade A is being 
packed, in a limited line of fruits and 
vegetables in limited quantities. The 
current line includes Florida grape- 
fruit juice, tomato juice from Pennsyl- 
vania, California freestone peaches and 
tomato juice. 

What proportion of his pack each 
processor is turning into Certified 
Foods also is held secret. But in view 
of current shortages, it is a safe esti- 
mate that it is not more than from 
10 to 15%, since that is about all they 
could afford to take away from exist- 
ing customers without shorting them. 

The first shipment has recently been 
made, a straight carload shipment of 
Pennsylvania tomato juice to the Rapp 
Super-Markets in St. Louis. Other 
shipments have been made to Bam- 
berger Co., Hackensack, N. J.; to H. 
Edelstein Co., New York City; Sweet- 
Life Food Products, Maspeth, L. L.; 
M. Braunstein, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Weisbecker Markets in New York, 
and W. S. Grosland Wholesale Gro- 
ceries, Bennettsville, S. C.—all of the 
Pennsylvania tomato juice under the 
“Your Certified’ label. 

All sales are made through the 
Certified Foods sales office in San 
Francisco, which issues shipping in- 
structions to the processors in the vari- 
ous packing regions; the actual ship- 


*See “Campaigns and Marketing,” Page 
81, December 1, 1945 SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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The Chinese invented paper 1800 years ago. After seventeen centuries it took American enterprise 


to make paper one of the most useful commodities known to man. It served 700,000 uses in winning 
the greatest war in history, and with the return of normal peacetime conditions, it will appear in new 
and amazing roles of service in a national future which has no limits. As one of America’s great pa- 


per producers, a will supply more and better paper for printing, packaging and special uses. 


v2 Champion Tape AND FIBRE COMPANY... HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeteries . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND + BOSTON - ST. LOUIS + CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 


ping and the invoicing ©; done by the 
packer, with duplicate invoices going 
to Mr. Paulhamus'’ office. 

The program calls for collective ad- 
vertising of participating processors to 
promote the brand and to acquaint the 
ultimate consumer with the informa- 
tive label idea and the facts of Gov- 
ernment inspection and grading. Funds 
for the promotional end of the enter- 
prise will be found through some 
method of pro-ration, probably to be 
decided upon at a meeting of the 
members at Atlantic City, N. J., in 
February. Also to be fully worked 
out at this meeting are details of the 
distribution system under which the 
Organization will market; that is, 
whether brckers or selling agents will 
be used, the extent to which franchises 
will be issued to distributors, and sim- 
ilar matters of policy. It is likely that 
Certified Foods will have direct repre- 
sentation in all markets. 

At present, primarily due to the 
scarcity of merchandise and the limited 
quantities available under the “Your 
Certified” brand, Mr. Paulhamus has 
no brokers or intermediary selling 
agents. All selling operations are han- 
dled direct. If this set-up should be 


made permanent following the policy 
meeting, it would be an interesting 
deviation from accepted food market- 
ing practice. 

Also dictated by the scarcity of mer- 
chandise available under the collective 
brand name is the current policy of 
very careful selection of asl, Mr. 
Paulhamus is trying to line up dealers 
who believe in the soundness of the 
informative label idea and of products 
packed under continuous inspection of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and who will sincerely get behind such 
products. 

The reason for strict selection of 
distributors now, Mr. Paulhamus says, 
is that at a time like this, with mer- 
chandise still scarce, it would be easy 
for certain distributors to show en- 
thusiasm now when they need mer- 
chandise—any merchandise—to fill 
their shelves, but who would later 
feature their own brands again. “We 
want to choose those who have con- 
fidence in what we are offering and 
who will genuinely cooperate in bring- 
ing to the ultimate consumer a full 
line of grade labeled merchandise un- 
der a single brand.” 

To such dealers Mr. Paulhamus is 


MEMO FOR WOULD-BE FARMERS 


Thousands of G.I.’s on far flung battle fronts have conjured 
up self-starting dreams of a small farm—a little place of their 
own—as the nucleus of some very personal post-war plans. Many 
of the dreamers have never been nearer a farm than the view 
of a train window; many more have labored under the fond 
delusion that after helping to wage “this man’s war’’ it will be 
duck soup to make a small farm pay off. 


For the benefit of all ex-foxhole planners, Farmers Division, 
the California Dairy Council has prepared a little booklet, de- 
signed to shake off the star dust which may have obscured reality. 
“The lure of the soil . . . seems to be in the blood of nearly 
every man,” it begins. “But,” the booklet adds, ‘the adaptability 
of a man to farming is far from universal.’’ The Council tries 
hard not to sound, in the course of its 16-page booklet, like a 
cynical parent. It does, on the other hand, give would-be farmers 
the plain, unvarnished truth. 


How peaceful is farming? they ask. Those cow bells which 
tinkle so pleasantly to the ear at four of the afternoon—how 
will they sound at four A.M.? 


And if Joe is considering California as the farm locale of his 
dreams he'd better do some thinking the like of which, by com- 
parison, would make an O.C.S. course a push-over. California 
has the prospect of agricultural—including dairy—over-produc- 
tion even with its existing farmers. Those on the ground are 
wondering what will happen if a lot of green newcomers start 
competing for the existing markets. The Council’s booklet ad- 
dressed to “Veterans of World War II,” and titled, “Answering 
Your Questions About Dairying in California,” comes right out 
and faces the facts. 


considering granting a trancnise. He 
says, “We are considering this fran- 
chise set-up in certain instances where 
market conditions would make it ad- 
visable and advantageous—where, for 
instance, it would give the distributor 
a full line and enable him to com- 
pete with other advertised brands with- 
out the cut-throat competition which 
develops when a brand is available to 
various distributors in any market.” 

Outlets will be confined generally 
to middle-size and smaller outlets 
‘where private brands are not featured 
—a type of distributor who is in need 
of a complete assortment of items un- 
der one label telling a comprehensive 
story. 


Labels Have Eye-Appeal 


The “Your Certified” label is a mas- 
terpiece of simplicity and conciseness, 
considering the amount of information 
presented. This eye-appealing label 
has been designed and will be pro- 
duced by the Stecher-Traung Litho- 
graph Corp., San Francisco. Back- 
ground of the label is blue, red, or 
green, identifying the A, B, and C 
grades eventually to be packed. The 
variety is indicated by means of a full 
color reproduction from Kodachrome 
originals, to provide a background for 
the back and front U.S.I.F.E.S. in- 
formative shields—the smaller shield 
being used for the brand, the larger 
one for the information to be con- 
veyed. Thus, if the contents are 
peaches, an over-all illustration of the 
fruit within the can provides the back- 
ground for the twin shields. 

In the case of tomato juice, or grape- 
fruit juice, a row of table glasses filled 
with one of these products provides 
the picture background. The front 
shield contains the brand name, the 
variety, and the grade, thus: “Your 
Certified, U. S. Grade A Fancy, Flor- 
ida Grapefruit Juice, unsweetened.” 

The larger back shield repeats, in 
headline, the latter information, giving 
the following: 

Description (size No. 2, 1 pt. 2 fi. 
0z.; 21/4 cups, 4-6 servings; grading 
score 90 to 100 points). 

Grade (Your Certified U. S. Grade 
A—Fancy Grapefruit Juice is pre 
pared from fresh fruits; possesses the 
same color as fresh pressed juice; prac- 
tically free from defects or suspended 
pulp; has a fine grapefruit flavor). 

Information (Use: The “Excellence” 
of U. S. Grade A—Fancy Grapefruit 
Juice makes it the best grade to use 
just as it is as a beverage or cocktail; 
or frozen into sherbet or ice. U. S. 
Grade C, while practically the same 
nutritionally, is best used in combina 
tion with other fruit juices as in 4 
punch. Preparation: Chill. .Shake well 
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telephone orders 


he news is a lot better for every one 


who's been waiting for a telephone. 


We've put in more than 500,000 
telephones in three months—and 
they’re going in faster every ‘day. 


But there are places where we have 
complicated switchboards to install 
—even places where we must build 
new buildings for the new switch- 
boards. In those places it will take 


more time. 


We're working hard on that job and 
aiming to give everybody quicker 


_and better service than ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


There's Good Music on The Telephone Hour . . . every Monday evening over NBC 


All of the 
ORANGES 


in California 


All of the oranges grown in California in 1944 had an 
“on the tree” value of $155,000,000.* That’s a lot of 
money -- but California produces a lot of oranges. 


The synonymy of “California” and its “oranges” is 


comparable to “Sioux City” and its “livestock” -- or 


“Sioux City” and its “corn.” 


For example, the “on the hoof” value of livestock 


received at the Sioux City Stockyards in 1944 was 
$212,538,480. Or beefsteak worth $57,538,480 MORE 
than ALL the oranges in California. 


Last year, the farmers of the Sioux City territory 
raised 368,666,130 bushels*™ of corn. Its “on the cob” 
value was approximately $368,666,130. 


Now, California is a great place--but so is Sioux City. 


And its livestock and corn are only two of a score ot 


diversified crops raised in Sioux City’s trading zone. 


*Orange A Cc i Figures 


Che Sioux City Sournal 
JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


SIOUX CITY, l|OWA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT 
A TA — SAN FRANCISCO 


before opening. Retain Vitamin C 
content by storing unused portions, 
covered, in the refrigerator.) 

The information on the informative 
shield ends with the statement that 
contents are ‘Packed under continuous 
inspection of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, distributed by Certified 
Foods, San Francisco, Calif., U. S. A.,” 
and that they are “Members of U. S. 
Inspected Foods Educational Service.” 
Shields are bordered with the color 
designating grade. Thus each label 
is a salesman for the product. 

To begin with, only one grade will 
be offered, the range to be extended 
as membership and consumer accept- 
ance grow. 

Membership is limited by the fact 
that those who can belong must sub- 
scribe to the U.S.I.F.E.S. No doubt 
another limitation will operate inas- 
much as a processor of grapefruit 
juice, for instance, as owner with the 
cther members of the label, has the 
right to say whether another qualify- 
ing packer of the juice may join. 


Modern Pioneering 


The ultimate objective is to be able 
to offer a complete range of fruits and 
vegetables from the various producing 
regions of the country. The nucleus 
already exists, with present members 
from sections of the Pacific Coast, 
from Florida, Michigan, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Others are interested. All pres- 
ent members are well known nation- 
ally and include some of the country’s 
largest independent packers, as well 
as some of the smallest. 

The program calls for collective ad- 
vertising of the participating proces- 
sors. But how this will be handled 
will not be known until February 
There seems no doubt, however, that 
it will be a significant campaign. In- 
dividually, canners packing under the 
Government grading and U.S.LF.E.S. 
set-ups have been handicapped by in- 
complete lines and by the fact that, 
alone,-they could not afford to adver 
tise in a way that would make an im- 
pression nationally in competition with 
heavily promoted brands. 

Surveys have adequately shown that 
a market is waiting and that there is 
a growing interest on the part of the 
consumer at point of sale for an in- 
formative label product. 

There is no doubt that this new 
kind of co-operative, with its highly 
modern concept of production, dis 
tribution and promotion, will be 
watched with keen interest — and 
probably with mixed feelings—no' 
only by canners and their organiza- 
tions, but by other food processing and 
packaging enterprises. In fact, this 
pioneering group may be a signpost 
for all producers of consumer goods 
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Seventeen cows lifted a $9,000 mortgage for 
Burgess B. Holley, Mangum, Oklahoma, farmer and 
ran his assets up from $200 in 1938 to $20,000 in 
1945. 


Dairy and poultry, plus some cash crops, enabled 


Holley to sell $6,796.00 worth of products from his 
Greer County farm of 200 acres in the first eleven 


months of 1945. In 1944 his gross earnings for 
twelve months were $5,587.00. 


Holley remembers well his start back in 1938. 
That year he secured a Farm Security Administra- 
tion loan of $700. He paid it off from farm earn- 
ings in 1940. In 1943 he took another government 
loan of $8,300.00, to buy land, some Jersey cows 
and a toe-hold in substantial farming. His seven- 
teen cows paid this off in 1945. 


JANUARY 15. 1946 


Burgess Holley’s herd of Jerseys brought him $4354 in farm income in 1945 


ASSETS UP 100-FOLD IN 7 YEARS 


Paint is the cheapest investment a farmer 
con make, says Burgess Holley 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO.: 
WKY, OKLAHOMA CITY * KVOR, COLORADO SPRINGS * KLZ, DENVER 


Today the Holley farm is completely electrified. 
It has a water system that provides running water 
for kitchen and bath. A “grade A” dairy barn with 
concrete floor has just been completed. A new con- 
crete cellar and efficient brooder house are 1945 
additions to Holley’s out buildings and improve- 
ments. 


Soil conservation is Holley’s pet subject. Every 
acre on his place is terraced. He is serving as dis- 
trict supervisor of his county’s soil conservation pro- 
gram. He believes, like the farm paper so many 
Oklahoma and North Texas farmers read, that good 
land is the basis of all sound agriculture today. 


The FARMER x STOCKMAN 


Oklahoma City, Okichoma 
Represented by The Katz Agency 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN % OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


(Affiliated Mgmt.) 
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TOP INDUSTRY 
IN NINE STATES 


Lumber leads all industries 
in the number of wage- 
earners in nine states: 
Washington, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Oregon, Idaho, 
Arkansas, Florida, Mon- 
tana, and New Mexico, 
and the Province of British 
Columbia, Canada. 

Top production journal of this 


industry is West Coast LUM- 
BERMAN —leader since 1889. 


WEST COAST 
LUMBERMAN 


71 COLUMBIA STREET 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


ant OENVER VANCOUVER WEW TOR 


Sm FRANCISCO: WEW ORLEANS -LOS ANGEL 


A P MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION 


Successful IDEAS 
ave always ata 
PREMIUM 


. and the Robbins Company has an 
outstanding reputation fur producing 
ideas that result in resoundingly suecese- 
ful premium promotions. 


Before the war Robbins had engineered 
promotion plans for many of America’s 
largest users of premiums . . . based on 
long years of knowing what will succeed 
and knowing how to make them succeed! 


Yesterday, Robbins craftsmen served 
the government with distinctive insignia 
for the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 


Tomorrow, Robbins ideas in metal will 
spark your premium programs to new 
highs, with timely, interesting, appealing 
promotions designed for ! We will 
be glad to discuss your postwar require- 
ments with you now. Estimates and de- 


signs submitted without obligation. 


Whe Fobbinsa Ca. 


Ideas in Metal 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Pole 
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LIGHT METER 


No Sguint: A 
meter visually points 
up difference between 
good and bad lighting. 


light 


Poor Por: The film 
makes the kids ask 
themselves: Does this 


happen to MY Dad? 


Better Light, Better Sight 
Better Living, Better Sales 


“See for Yourself,”’ the first sound- 


| slide film produced by the National 


Better Light Better Sight Bureau, New 
York City, since Pearl Harbor renews 
an old campaign with a new approach. 

This 15-mipute film is educational, 


| like pre-war campaigns, but it is also 
| designed to stimulate immediate cus- 
| tomer thinking about their own home. 


Stressing quality as well as quantity, 


ReauismM: Naturalness is 
achieved with every day 
scenes in the home for 
consecutive “before” 
and “after” shots. 


LIGHT METER 


this film portrays the development of 
artificial lighting and demonstrates 
“before” and “after” lighting. 

The electric light and power com- 
panies showing this film to school 
staffs and associations, older school 
children, civic clubs and church soci- 
eties, will support it with a talk in- 
tended to cause those who see the film 
to check their own lighting. 


LIGHT METER 


Sournt Acain: This 
makes the audience take 
quick mental stock of 
their own home lighting. 
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Hokum... or HELP? 
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Perils of prosperity, and 
inflation are being reduced by wise 
farmers reducing debts. Annual 

interest and amortization on a 
20 year 4% loan of $15,000... at 
°39 prices took 2,449 bu. corn, today less than 1,000... 
took 82 hog$ of 200 Ibs., now only 41... and the difference 
in the farmer’s bankbook! See “Ten Farm Planks for 


1946,” page 20. 


Wetter water... Few years 
ago, SF reported discovery of 

wetting agent that cleaned 
cream separator in two minutes, 


saved twelve minutes per 
washing... And sales of agent jumped million pounds in a 
year... Off the market in wartime, the wetting agent is 
back, and Professor O. R. Elder tells of new time saving 
uses. Read “Save Yourself Some Extra Minutes... page 88. 


fascinating, factual articles make January SuccessFUL FARMING top of the 
heap reading for advertising men seeking top farm customers. . . readily 
found among the million plus SF subscribers with largest investments, yields, 
cash incomes, best farm living standards in the U.S.! Ask the SF man 
about open opportunities! SuccessFuL FArminG, Des Moines, New York, 


Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Also... “One Stop Service for Dairymen’”’. . . “Put Wheels on Your 


Choretime”’. . .““Farmer’s Washington”’. . .““Successful Homemaking”’. . . many 


Star-spangled shows with glitter and 
glamour, hoopla and hullabaloo, county 
and state fairs were festive, gala. Despite the 
millions in public funds allotted for prizes, 
guarantees, etc., fairs were heavier on 
hokum than help. 

USDA livestock reporter McIntyre, 
veteran of 300 fairs thinks public interest 
calls for reconversion. He would cull, have 
fewer, finer, well-located farm fairs . . . less 
speedy horseflesh, more choice cows, 4H 
Club calves, pigs...re-examine the show 
standards, combine form and function, type 
and production capacity . . . pass up show 
stock, concentrate on animals that give a 
good short-time money turnover, maximum 
utility, minimum waste. 

His article will agitate fair secretaries, 
start thinking, talking, bring betterments... 
is in line with SF’s policy of giving readers 
the plan-board advances as well as the field- 
proved successes. Advertising men alert (but 
not allergic) to altitude in ideas—see “Our 
$30,000,000 Fairs,”’ January SF. 


SALESMEN EXTRAORDINARY: Films 
and stars can sell anything— 
even the classics. The Arabian 
Nights, glamor girl orchids or 
a smoke, all respond to motion 
picture sales appeal. Because, 
Over 21 or not, almost everyone 
is a customer for the movies. 
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How the Wheels Go Around in a 


Motion Picture Sales Department 


Feeling sorry for yourself because you sell intangibles? Trying to 


promote a product that isn’t yet off the assembly line? Then con- | 


sider the immeasurably greater headaches of the men who sell 


movies. Small wonder these firms must “raise” their own salesmen! 


OTION pictures are a com- 
modity. ‘“‘never sold and 
never used.”” Though a film 
may be exhibited to 100 

million people throughout the world, 
it remains a and intact, the prop- 
erty of its original owners. So we do 
not speak of selling films—films are 
only licensed, and this licensing is one 
of the most intricate of all sales oper- 
ations. 

Picture a product distributed to 
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Based on an interview by 


Mathilde Zwilling with 
A. MONTAGUE 


General Sales Manager 
Columbia Pictures Corp. 


New York City 


thousands of dealers serving well ove: 
50 million consumers weekly, a prod- 
uct without a fixed price because its 
value cannot be determined in advance. 
Imagine, too, that there is no pre- 
ordained market for this particular 
product, but that hundreds of diversi- 
fied models are available at the same 
time. Consider, finally, that the prod 
uct is not a tangible at all, but a timed 
series of moving shadows. 

At Columbia Pictures Corp., the 
sales chief who deals with these un 
usual marketing problems is Mr. A 
Montague, Columbia's general sales 
manager. Four executives assist in his 
over-all job of surveying the entir 
country. The assistant sales manager 
Mr. Rube Jackter, is assisted by three 


SALES MANAGEMEN?1 


PREFERENCES OF ‘ 
/ YOUNG AMERICANS 


tells facts nobody knew till 
now about young people’s 
knowledge of brands— 


your brands 


by Stewart Brown & Associates in 41 urban areas... Personal 
interviews with more than 5,000 young Americans — 8 to 20 years 
old — whose favorite reading is Comic Magazines... Young People’s 
own opinions, given away from their homes and their parents’ in- 
fluence ... Sampling determined by U. S. census data, to give true 
cross-section of age groups, not of Comic Magagine circulation . 


Cs tecat survey completed for Fawcett Publications, Inc., 


Cloke your Faweett 
‘mam he 00 —~ 


“BRAND PREFERENCES 
OF YOUNG AMERICANS” 


Young Americans’ Own Ideas about 
Mass-Selling Products in 26 Classifications 
from Soft Drinks to Flashlights 


Fawcett felt that a survey among young Americans would reveal 
the great influence of this huge “youth market.” It has always 
seemed to us a tremendously important mass market. 


FAWCETT COMICS GROUP 
4,253,269 ABC Circulation, 
These young Americans buy millions of dollars’ First 6 Months, 1945 


worth of merchandise with their own money 


j _ Titles of 
. and influence many more of the millions Fawcett’s Monthly Comic 
of dollars their families spend. This survey Sacintinin 
excitingly shows the extent of these young 9 
people’s influence Captain Marvel Funny Animals 
Wow Comics Whiz Comics 


Each Fawcett Comic is built by a notable board of editors aided 
by a consulting group of America’s leading child educators and 
psychologists, under the direction of Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Master Comics 

Director of the Child Study Association of America. Don Winslow of the Navy 


Captain Marvel, Jr. Captain Midnight 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. @ 295 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. © WORLD’S LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
JANUARY 15, 1946 [53] 


men who are home office contacts for 
key executives in the field. These key 
field men, at Columbia nine district 
managers, in turn command 31 branch 
offices, each with its own manager and 
sales force, in every major center. 
Depending upon the size and popu- 
lation of the district manager's terri- 
tory, he has charge of up to six 
branches. 

This silent network covering thous- 
ands of movie theaters in this country 
is the back stairs of the motion pic- 
ture industry. 

Selling a tangible in Sioux Falls, 
Birmingham, or San Francisco, to large 
factory or small, carpenter or company 
president, the price is the same. But 


she WON SHALL ESCAPE 
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receipts, thousands of pictures each 
year play on ‘‘flat buys,” a set sum for 
a fixed time, no matter what the gross. 
The price depends largely on the box- 
office potentialities, and the salesman 
must know well the theater’s location, 
its competition and possibilities. 
Films may be sold both before and 
after screening. Many of the com- 
panies sell films after the negatives 
are complete and offer them to ex- 
hibitors singly or in small groups. 
Columbia and Universal, however, 
offer their films for the year in a single 
group before they are screened. 
Columbia plots a schedule of films 
which will be completed from one 
September to the next. In May 1945, 


CASH AND 
ENDING TUNE Bed 
* SAHARA HUMPHREY BOGART 
aay ADORESS UKKDWH on, i 
© HEY ROOKIE . 
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Race to Win: Columbia salesmen in the Omaha office embark on a typical 


contest. Liberal awards are part 


films are different and we take it for 
granted. 

Even in small towns in North 
Dakota and Idaho we can view Holly- 
wood’s most lavish spectacles, spec- 
tacles which may have cost as much as 
$3,000,000 to produce. These theaters 
in centers of 3,000 to 5,000 popula- 
tion could not produce the box-office 
revenue to justify the price paid by a 
similar size theater in Detroit. Nor 
could a second-run theater in a large 
center average gross receipts compar- 
able to the first-run theater where films 
play at higher prices. 

“So,”” says Mr. Montague, “the price 
of every film is a trading proposition, 
arrived at by using as a sight a reason- 
able percentage of a theater's income.” 
Yet though many exhibitors sign con- 
tracts based on a proportion of their 
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J . 
the company’s compensation plan. 


for example, the projected plans for 
the September 1945—September 1946 
period are complete. If a company will 
release 36 features, as well as a com- 
plement of shorts and Westerns dur- 
ing this span, the salesman visits his 
accounts in May 1945 and offers them 
the complete line. The exhibitor then 
decides which and how many of the 
offerings he will show in his theater. 
From a production standpoint, there 
are budget estimates from the West 
Coast which can guide the home office 
in formulating pricing policies and in 
roughly determining a goal for Colum- 
bia’s revenue during the year. With 
this slim guide, the salesman must sell 
the exhibitor his company’s price and 
the line, which he has never seen. 
Out of the complete film package, 
the exhibitor may accept 20 or 30 


features, one-half of the shorts, and, 
if he is in a southern, northwestern, 
or Pacific territory, three-quarters of 
the Westerns (they like them there— 
but Easterners are lukewarm. “‘In fact,”’ 
observes Mr. Montague, “except for 
the South, the farther you move from 
the West Coast, the weaker the de- 
mand for Westerns becomes.” ) 

“If any exhibitor has ever taken 
100% of Columbia's line, I have yet 
to hear of it,” Mr. Montague com- 
ments. “Exhibitors may choose what 
and as much as they think advisable. 
The company never compels them to 
swallow more. True, we cannot sell to 
exhibitors who fall below a certain 
minimum requirement. But neither 
does the Book of the Month Club. 

In arranging these complex multiple 
deals, the salesman must persuade the 
exhibitor that his company’s film pack- 
age will pack the theater and make big 
money. The good film salesman re- 
members always that he is in show 
business—he must give a sense of the 
films’ glamor, color, and tempo in 
advance. Then, after he has sold his 
company’s output to the exhibitor, he 
must help him to attract the public. 


All Accessories Furnished 


A complete line of accessories is 
furnished with each film: trailers, press 
book, paper (stills from the picture to 
yee outside the theater), posters, 
and, in large theaters, special elaborate 
signs and displays. Though Columbia 
does all its own copy and art work 
and trailer selections, the actual manu- 
facture and handling of the accessories 
is managed by National Screen, a com- 
pany which specializes in these mate- 
rials, leasing them to each exhibitor 
for the short time needed, then routing 
them to another. In this way, no ex- 
hibitor must bear their cost alone. 

“This is a far cry,” Mr. Montague 
remarks, ‘from my own early-days as an 
exhibitor. Then (shortly before World 
War I when he was a youngster in his 
teens) I used to paint my own posters 
Had to—nobody furnished any.” 

All of Columbia’s film salesmen, 
like Mr. Montague, are thoroughly 
grounded in their field. Eighty-five 
per cent have come from the company 
ranks. Men aren’t just hired as sales 
men; they develop inside the company 
until ready for such a responsibility 
For in the final analysis, though the 
public alone determines whether a pic 
ture will hit or flop, it is the salesman 
who converts attendance figures into 
Columbia revenue. If he writes con- 
tracts unfavorable to the company, if 
he settles for a weak deal on the fiat 
buys -or omits selling certain films in 
the line, soaring attendance in his ter 
tory will not reflect in the ledgers 

The men joining Columbia Pictures 
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“HERE, say 20,263,200 copies of the 
Classified Telephone Directory 


ayes day throughout the nation the ‘yellow pages’ 

~ of the Telephone Directory are used by the buy- 
ing public to find the names of dealers, representa- 
tives or service outlets for advertised brands. 


Covering 1800 cities and towns the Classified’s 
1550 separate editions answer questions like these 
—from homes: “Where can I get a sewing machine 
repaired?” “Who sells vacuum cleaners?” 


Or these — from business offices: “Who paints 


signs?” ““Who’s the local agent for that typewriter?” 


Or these—from factories: ‘‘ Where is that indus- 
trial truck representative?” 


The Classified because of its universal usage and 
national circulation is an ideal medium for the 
trade marked product with selective 
distribution. In fact its circulation can 
be made to match any market setup— 
from one to over 1800 communities. 


are usually young, sometimes they 
know the business from the exhibitor’s 
end as did Mr. Montague. Columbia 
does not look for men with experi- 
ence in other film companies. Practices 
are too different and Columbia prefers 
to elevate its own men for two reasons: 

1. The company can train them over 
a period of years and is in a position 
to control this training. Of 36 district 
and branch managers serving Columbia 
in the field, only one has been asso- 
ciated with the company for as little 
as 10 years. The longest service is 25 
years, as long as Columbia has been in 


business, and the average length of 
service is 17 years. 

2. Long association with the com- 
pany and each other builds a feel for 
company policy, a spirit of comrade- 
ship. Men know that their advance- 
ment depends on their own efforts, 
that the road to the top is open and 
that men from other organizations will 
not be given plums over their heads. 

The new men usually start their 
work in the home office, checking the 
contracts which pour in from the field. 
These contracts, or licenses, are the 
life-blood of sales, the basis on which 


NEW: 


contest with this 


ures labelled with sales- 
men’s names are moved 
“up the ladder” accord- 
ing to sales made, per- 
centage of quota, or jobs 
performed. Can be set up 
for branch offices, agen- 
cies, distributors or 
dealers employing two or 
more persons, 


Ladders are constructed 


participants. 


165 W. Wacker Drive 


SALES . 
CAMPAIGN 
THEME 


“LADDER OF SUCCESS” 
MAKES NOVEL 
SCORING DEVICE 


Show step-by-step progress of sales- 
men in your next sales campaign or 
dramatic and 
colorful 6-foot ladder — designed 
as a “scoreboard.” Miniature fig- 


of sturdy display-board, printed in three colors and fur- 
nished with ten miniature men and labels for names of 


Send for brief, outlining details, prices, and “Ten Ways 
to Use the ‘Ladder of Success’ ”” and the “Time to Climb” 
theme to dramatize your next activity, Furnished without 
obligation, upon receipt of the coupon below. 


THOMPSON and ASSOCIATES, inc. 


Douglas E. Thompson, Pres. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Ways to Use the 


OKAY! without cost send me your “10 
LADDER of SUCCESS” 


ee 


every cent of revenue is collected. The 
men survey all the contracts, learn to 
spot favorable and undesirable clauses, 
to tell quickly whether or not an agree- 
ment is equitable. 

Every type of contract is encount- 
ered: Those for large circuits involving 
hundreds of theaters which are nego- 
tiated by top home office executives; 
special license arrangements for the 
pre-release runs in key theaters such as 
New York City’s Radio Music Hall. 
(Such contracts provide for an in- 
definite extension of the run based on 
weekly grosses above a certain figure.) ; 
the flat buys licensing an exhibitor 
for one, two, or three days at a fixed 
sum; and other license combinations. 


Selling Complications 


When the trainee really knows his 
contracts he is one step along the path 
toward becoming a salesman. For 
when he comes to write his own, this 
voluminous background will serve as 
a constant guide. 

The salesman-to-be also works as a 
shipper, learning to route the films and 
picking up important tips on why cer- 
tain playing arrangements are fol- 
lowed. Films of different types open 
in specially chosen regions and large 
scale runs are keyed to these openings. 
The man becomes acquainted with 
first, second, and third-run theaters, 
art theaters, revival bookings. 

In this industry, time is of the es- 
sence, and pictures must be timed and 
placed for greatest effectiveness. A 
Music Hall opening can _ interest 
crowds all over the country, but subse- 
quent engagements must be properly 
timed to convert interest into attend- 
ance. As a shipper, he can observe 
these factors and so complete another 
phase in his education. 

The last step in his apprenticeship 


IF YOU HAVEN'T 
SEEN THIS MARKET 


You'll want to know why certain 
foods, drinks, cosmetics and 
cigarettes are missing out on it. 


...For it is all around you, with 
seven billion dollars to spend on 
everything people buy anywhere. 
Yes, the Negro market is so close 
to us all that it’s easy to overlook 
it. And yet it is amazingly easy to 
reach it, too, for the Negro looks 
to his race press for guidance. 
Your advertising in his papers can 
earn his confidence, good will, and 
regular patronage. 


So no matter what your product is, 
it will pay you to write to Inter- 
state United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for the 
facts and the success stories built 
out of reaching this great and 
growing market through econom!- 
cal advertisine. Write now. 
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* The General Box Co. pleut... 


THE war brought no material change to the products we manufacture nor to our methods 


of manufacturing them. To us it was simply a change in customers. Instead of food 


Products, soap and the numerous peacetime items, our shipping containers were filled with 
guns, ammunition, medical supplies and etc. 


We are proud of our production record during the war. In our two plants in Louisville we 
increased our production three times our normal operation. Of course it was necessary 


for us to also increase the number of our employees. Our war-time employee peak was 
two and one-half times that of our pre-war level. 


We are happy, however, to report that 
there has been no lay-off of employees at the General Box Company in Louisville. 


Quite naturally we had no reconversion problems and we are continuing to make the same 
number of boxes as we did during the war. Again there has been just a change in cus- 


tomers. We expect to maintain this production level, as we already have orders in some 
departments which will carry us a year beyond the close of the war. 


We are enlarging one of the plants and have ordered new machinery which will give us 


higher speed and efficiency. When our expansion plans are completed we will in all 
probability need additional employees. 


WILLIAM C. EMBRY, General Manager 


* The Vogt Brothers Mfg. Co. plans... 


For 112 years Vogt Brothers has manufactured municipal products such as fire hydrants, 
pumps, and waterworks valves. We continued to manufacture these items during the 
war period as they were essential for the protection of the property and personnel of army 
camps and hospitals. Also we continued to manufacture steam pumps which were used 
in the production of alcohol, food and other items manufactured by essential industries. 


During the war we expanded our facilities which enabled us to produce tools, dies and sheet- 
metal specialties. We built a Kirksite foundry for the making of Kirksite dies. 


This 
permitted the rapid and comparatively inexpensive manufacture of sheet-metal dies for 
airplane parts and similar items. 


We have virtually no conversion problems. Our present plans are to use our expanded 
facilities which include one new plant and twice the number of employees in producing the 
many Vogt Brothers Manufacturing Company products for peacetime uses. 


We have 
new lines that weren’t produced before the war that may even necessitate our increasing 
these facilities. 


ERNEST L. VOGT, President 


We should like to send you 


of our 40-page 
ie "28 Business Leaders 


Plan for Louisville.” 
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Your letterheads carry more than 
a message. They carry a feeling 
of character that makes a lasting 
impression on those to whom 
you write. Keep that simple 
thought in mind and you'll agree 
a 


A Good Bond 


Isa 


Good Buy 


Genuinely watermarked Atlantic Bond 
gives you the character you want in 
your letterheads and envelopes. It is 
clear, crisp, business-like... a paper 
worthy of your name. It is, indeed, a 
good buy . . . a quality paper, econom- 
ically priced. Send for our portfolio 
of specimens “Eastern Fine Papers for 
Business.” 


Atlantic Bond 


Made by 
EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, MAINE 
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| bookers, 


is served as a booker, directing the 
routing of the films, arranging their 
transport and timing. He serves also 
as a salesman for the exhibitors who 
come to him seeking dates four to six 
weeks ahead. Though the exhibitors 
have already contracted to play the 
pictures, they can actually obtain dates 
only through the booker, who must 
“sell” them times that will tie-in best 
with the openings and publicity. Here 
for the first time, the trainee daily 
meets the exhibitors, soon to be his 
accounts. 

This apprenticeship does not take 
weeks or months, it continues for sev- 
eral years. Each of the three steps is 
infinitely complex and must be mas- 
tered before a man is ready to sell. 
Not all who hope to become salesmen 


| actually do. But every man is carefully 


observed, and if he shows promise, is 


| moved ahead. Should he make good in 


the final test as a booker dealing with 
the exhibitors, he becomes a cadet 
salesman, working from one of the 
field offices together with an experi- 


| enced man. 


No Commission—Higher Pay 
Though it seems strange, a great 


| many men come to Columbia after 


completing professional training as 
doctors and lawyers. Mr. Montague 


| has no explanation; save that they 


crave show business. The motion pic- 


| ture industry probably pays its salesmen 
| higher salaries than any other. The 
| men’s expenses are met, their cars are 
| maintained by the company. 


Columbia salesmen never receive a 
commission because there can be no 
control of costs. No one knows what 
the films will cost until the nega- 
tives are complete. At the end of the 
year, salesmen in the field, including 
participate in Columbia 
awards, another method of building 
esprit de corps. 

But salesmen or no, in movies the 
high man is always the customer, 54 


| million Americans who weekly drop 
_ their dollars in the till. “I’m not sure 
_what does it,” Mr. Montague says 
| wonderingly, “but the public today 


has a feel for hit pictures even before 
their release. Could be the screen 
magazines or our publicity men who 
talk about pictures while they are in 
the making, but we can spring a pre- 
test in Fort Kent, Maine, without a 
murmur of advance publicity or notice, 
and do a smashing business. We don’t 
even run a line in the local paper— 
just open and we're swamped.” 

Not all films which become hits, 
however, roar ahead on their own 
power from the start. Columbia has 
spent as much as $400,000 in persuad- 
ing the public to accept a single film: 


He Parintep Siens . . . to make sales. Now 
A. Montague sells movies to millions. 


A Song to Remember. When the 
company planned this film, all tests 
indicated it would flop. There was no 
coloring the public’s clear unequivocal 
dictum: “‘If it’s the classics, we don’t 
want it.” ; 

This time popular advance sentiment 
went or, Columbia executives 
remembered another picture the public 
didn’t want and flocked to in droves: 
One Night of Love with Grace 
Moore, filled with grand opera—and 
great: entertainment. If that was a 
Columbia hit, why not Chopin’s life 
and works? So once again they drama- 
tized the classics and emerged with a 
profit. 

Intensive promotion of this film 
served its purpose and is no longer 
needed. Once people were drawn to 
see it they became stellar salesmen, 
and their word of mouth recommenda- 
tion pull ever increasing audiences. A 
Song to Remember becomes a more 
memorable hit as it grows older. 

Vast movie audiences in America 
and abroad, totaling over a hundred 
million, can alone support Holly- 
wood’s large-scale operations, but they 
have their awesome side. After the re- 
lease of the Clark Gable-Claudette 
Colbert romance, It we 5 eine One 
Night, undershirt manufacturers del- 
uged Columbia with indignant screeds. 
Undershirt sales were diving—because 
Clark, in preparing for rest, took off 
his shirt to display a bare chest. For- 
eign fans see and desire the glories 
of American hats, washing machines. 
bed linen. 

“Mammoth audiences bring prob 
lems and responsibilities, as we are 
well aware,” asserts Mr. Montague 
“We have the job of providing first 
rate entertainment for the world, in 4 
way that will serve the interests of 
American youth, American industry 
and our foreign neighbors.” 
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Edward Hibshman runs Edward E. Hibshman & Associates, the 
Cleveland advertising agency. One of the Hibshman clients is Moyer 
Manufacturing Company. Moyer has been making Seven Seas 
Slacks for more than fifty years. 
Edward Hibshman knew about TRUE’s coming through for others. He 
decided to try it for Moyer. 
So Moyer ran a 1-column, 2-color ad on page 96 of the October 
TRUE. In the 6-point body type was a free offer. There wasn’t any 
offer in the headline. 
There wasn’t any 
coupon in the ad. If 
| you wanted the free 
7 Seven Seas Girl, 
. you had to request 
it on a penny postal, 
or something. 


The October issue of 
TrveE hit the news- 
stands on September 
5. One week—seven 
days—later, Edward 


eee | Hibshman wrote us 
/| aes | an unsolicited letter 
ener | about results... 


Requests are 
still piling in. 
TRUE makes 
men act. Better 
than 34 million men are buying True at their ~ 
newsstands each month. They’re paying a premium © ~~ 
price because they like the only man’s magazine 

of its kind. More than 130 different advertisers are spending 

361% more in True in 1945 than last year 

a —to sell men everything a man uses. TrurE’s 


d $2 
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advertising pages are like the show windows of a 
big quality shop for men. They are selling so 
successfully that True already is America’s fastest- 
growing man’s magazine. Use True if you want to sell men. 
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SALESMANSHIP 


By HARRY SIMMONS 


Here are eight questions I'd like to ask every salesman everywhere—and I'll let you 


do your own scoring: 


1. Are your dealers competitor-conscious? 


2. Do you Name your competitor? 


There are many salesmen in the field who compare their product with some product by 
the so-and-so company. If there is any better way to help a competitor, I’ 


what it is. 


3. Are you afraid of competition? 
If you are trying to sell with a fear complex, you had better do one 
right now: Correct your mental attitude, or quit and go fishing. 


4. Can you sell against competition? 


If you can only forget to think about your competitor, you'll “go places’ faster and 
farther, and with much more profit. Moreover, you'll automatically serve notice that 


you can more than hold your own against any competition. 


5. Do you stress price competition? 


It is still a mystery to me why some salesmen spend so much of their time talking price, 
when there are so many constructive things to talk about that are vastly more profitable 


and more productive of good will. 


6. Do you Invite your competitor? 


Sometimes salesmen unconsciously do that very thing . . . when they discuss competition, 


when they mention competitive products, when they remind customers 


7. Do you Complain about competition? 


If you do, you are making a mountain out of a molehill. Complaining about the other 
fellow usually helps him more than it does you. Remember, your competitors often 


help to sell your line, because they talk about it so much. 


8. Do you Worry about competition? 


And where do you think that gets you? Can you walk directly past a competitor in the 


reception room without acquiring a first-class case of stage fright? 


THE QUICKSANDS OF 


Most salesmen worry too much about competition. We'd be much better off if we 
would stick to our knitting and mind our own business . . . and owr business is thinking, 
talking, selling our own line every day, all day long—not the other fellow’s line! 


If they are, how did they get that way? Who is to blame—you or the other fellow? 


prices, and when they compare their quality with that of competitors’ products. 


d like to know 


of two things 


of competitive 
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(Reprints available at three cents each from SM’s Readers’ Service Bureau, remittance with order.) 


A} 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


The makers of aircraft, farm machinery, auto- 
mobiles, household appliances, railroad equip- 
ment, and scores of other “in demand” prod- 
ucts have a keen and vital interest in metal- 
working. New ways of cutting costs and speed- 
ing production are major issues. 

In the same way, they are eager to keep 
abreast of new metalworking products and 
developments, trends, legislative interpreta- 
tions, etc. That’s why the Iron Age editorial 
breadth means so much to each of these various 


ee 


} 100 East 42nd Street 
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C. E. D. estimates a $600,000,000 business in the first full 
postwar year for machine tools and accessories, cutting 
tools, gages, and other metalworking machinery! 


Cash in Now on the Iron Age Influence 
in the Metalworking Industry! 


— management, purchasing, engineering, pro- 
duction . . . it keeps them informed on every- 
thing pertinent to metalworking. 

And Iron Age advertisers know from long ex- 
perience that here is one publication where 
their story is seen and read. 

With the tremendous demand ahead for 
machine tools, cutting tools, gages and other 
metalworking machinery, The Iron Age is 
the most important publication for advertisers 
of these products — should top the list on their 


industries. It talks to the “buying executives” schedules. And the time is now. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
H. K. HOTTENSTEIN ROBERT F. BLAIR PEIRCE LEWIS R. RAYMOND KAY 
1134 Otis Building 1016 Guardian Building 7310 Woodward Ave, 2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Chicago 3 Cleveland 14 Detroit 2 Los Angeles 28 
Franklin 0203 Main 0988 Trinity 1-3120 Granite 0741 
Cc. H. OBER B. L. HERMAN 
R. M. GIBBS H. E. LEONARD Chilton Building D. C. WARREN 
428 Park Building 100 E. 42d Street 56th and Chestnut Sts. P. O. Box 81 
Pittsburgh 22 New York 17 Philadelphia 39 Hartford 1 
Adlantic 1832 Murray Hill 5-8600 Sherwood 1424 Hartford 3-1641 
—— " So gaa wae 
me Wet > 


METALWORKING HEADQUARTERS 
A Chilton & Publication 


New York 17, N. % 
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Third Largest in Pennsylvania 


1944 retail sales figures for Erie, Pennsylvania, 

as compiled by Sales Management, show an in- 

crease of more than 90%, over 1939. Retail business is 

good in Erie—a $91,738,000 volume in ‘44. Erie means 
business for national advertisers. 


The New Erie Dispatch-Herald is the best possible 
medium to reach this purchasing power. Significant is 
the fact that this progressive newspaper is first in total 
advertising lineage for the first ten months of 1945... 
authority Media Records. Yes, Erie Means Business— 


and there is a share of it here for you. 


erivr— 
MEANS BUSINESS 


ERIE DISPATCH-HERALD 


Represented Nationally by 


WARD GRIFFITH COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORE CHICAGO BOSTON 
DETROIT ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Media Pool Data to Sell 


San Diego as a Market 


T O sell San Diego as a market and 
to provide buyers of advertising 
with current authentic information 
about the market, four groups of 
media sellers in the San Diego area 
are pooling their efforts in the monthly 
publication of ‘San Diego Business 
Trends.” “Trends” is a single sheet, 
made | in newspaper style, carrying 
news of employment, wages, new in- 
dustrial activities, and data from such 
current indices as SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’s “High Spot Cities’’ and the 
Federal Reserve Bank’s report on de- 
partment-store sales. 

Sponsoring media include news- 
papers (Union, Tribune-Sun, Daily 
Journal, Shopping News and News 
Press); transit advertising (Harwood 
Hoyt Fawcett); outdoor advertising 
(Foster & Kleiser); and radio stations 
(KFSD, KFMB, KGB). All editions 
of “San Diego Business Trends’ go 
out over the joint signature of all. 

The idea developed, Harwood Hoyt 
Fawcett tells SALES MANAGEMENT, as 
a result of a meeting of media men 
held in the fall. The question arose, 
“Why should each one of us, locally, 
regionally, and nationally, go before 
the media department or the space 
buyer with our own story about the 
San Diego market, each somewhat dif- 
ferent, each making at times what ap- 
peared to be widely different  state- 
ments and claims?” 

After they had threshed over the 
question and advanced various ideas 
the gentlemen came to a decision 
which not only makes excellent sense, 
but which seems to us at SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, unique. They decided to 
pool facts, favorable or unfavorable, 
then quote sources and put them over 
a joint signature. Considering that the 
lion and the lamb had lain down to- 
gether—such varied media as _news- 
papers, outdoor advertising, radio sta- 
tions and transit advertising being 
represented in agreement—the idea 
was revolutionary. 

Happily, the thing was more than 
just an idea conjured up in the heat of 
the moment. It was followed through 
and is proving itself a success, and all 
of the groups represented have high 
hopes for its growth. Each of the 
groups mails several hundred copies 
of “Trends” to his prospects. 

Naturally each is continuing com- 
petitive selling. But the dog-eat-dog 
aspect of selling does not exist now in 
San Diego as it does in other cities. 
The new policy has been gratefully 
received by media department, space 
buyers, advertisers, local agencies, an 
merchants, who, for the first time, cao 
evaluate media for specific needs. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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SHOWROOM SHOWMANSHIP: B. Ulmann stimulates better retail merchandising by 


setting a good example in its own showroom. Witness the display unit at 
right, featuring “how-to-do-it” books containing instructions on everything 
from babywear to women’s handbags. The books sell for 15e to 35c, encourage 
women to do more needlework. The response to B. Altman’s “Knit-for-Christ- 
mas” teen-age party (below) indicates the popularity of “make-it-yourself” ideas. 


Bright Promotions by 
Bucilla Lure Mobs of 


Women to Needlework 


Based on an interview 


by Etna M. Kelley with 


WILLIAM C. 
MacCAUSLAND 


Sales Manager 
Bernhard Ulmann Co. 
New York City 


GOOD share of the credit 

for the current high peak of 

women’s interest in knitting, 

crocheting and fancy work 
should go to the seventy-nine-year-old 
firm of Bernhard Ulmann Co., Inc., 
New York City. 

It is true that this interest may be a 
reaction against our mechanized era. 
It is also true that shortages, especially 
during the war years, have given im- 
petus to the ‘““Make-it‘yourself’’ trend. 
But Ulmann’s constant plugging, its 
almost complete. coverage of its mar- 
ket through advertising in women’s 
Mavazines and radio, and its methods 
of stimulating retailers, are all bearing 
fruit. As evidence,- there is the expan- 
sion of art needlework departments in 
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stores, and the increased editorial 
space given in women’s magazines to 
knitting, crocheting and allied handi- 
work. 

One indication of the trend is the 
increasing number of letters Ulmann 
has received from stores, saying they 
are planning to rebuild their art 
needlework departments and want aid 
from the company in these programs. 
At this writing, what the firm calls 


the ““Ulmann Plan” for remodeling is 
being prepared and will soon be made 
available to stores. Its recommenda- 
tions have grown out of two years of 
research. That there is need for this 
service is evident from a study of 
store operations reported by the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
revealing that the gross margin of the 
art needlework department is today 
—and was, for many years before the 
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DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE? 


Most former employers talk, face to face, more freely than they write 
in regard to the records of former employees. Many non-commital 
letters are written in response to inquiries about persons who would 
not be rehired. Facts vital to the best selection may be omitted from 


letters concerning ex-employees. 


You need full knowledge. The prospective salesman will be custodian 
of your business reputation. It is costly to train and launch him. 
Is it not worth a modest cost to be informed before you hire? 


Retail Credit Company 
investigators are ready to 
make personal interviews 
that will help bring out 
full facts. Special Sales- 
man Selection Reports 
provide detailed informa- 
tion on the activities and 
standing of the subject 
for at least the past quar- 
ter of his life. For $12.50 
investigations can be se- 
cured anywhere in the 
United States and Cana- 
da. Other specialized re- 
porting services are 
available as aids in the 
selection of key people 
and salaried personnel. 
This service is widely 
used by nationally known 
concerns. 


For further information, 
contact any Retail Credit 
Company branch office, 
located in 101 principal 
cities, or the Home Office 
in Atlanta 1, Georgia. 


FORMER EMPLOYERS 
CUSTOMERS 
BANKERS 
FRIENDS 
ASSOCIATES 


NEIGHBORS 


RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 


AN INTERNATIONAL REPORTING AGENCY 


war—on the average 3% higher than 
that of the store as a whole. But this is 
not true of the department's net, be- 
cause of high occupancy expense (low 
sales per square foot), and because of 
high selling expense. Helping these 
departments to reduce selling time and 
to use space more efficiently is the 
aim of the new Ulmann Plan. 

Ulmann’s policy of helping the 
stores to promote sales of yarn, crochet 
cotton, and embroidery thread will 
continue unabated. It is a wide-awake, 
aggressive policy, which has won ex- 
cellent response for the company’s 
three ated lines, Fleisher and Bear 
Brand yarns, and Bucilla threads, 
stamped goods and other specialty 
items. 


Panties Make Converts 


News of the field, selling tips and 
related information are furnished to 
buyers through the monthly publica- 
tion, the Bucilla Bulletin. There is 
plenty of material to put into the is- 
sues, because somewhere in the land 
there is always an interesting promo- 
tional event, or a tie-in with a woman's 
magazine, or a needlework contest, of 
inspirational value to the stores. For 
example, B. Altman & Co. recently 
staged a ‘‘Knit-for-Christmas” party 
and fashion show for teen-age girls. 
It was well advertised in New York 
City papers. As come-ons, there were 
a juke box and ‘‘cokes on the house’. 
Teen-age models wore items that girls 
might knit for themselves. Instruction 
was available. Each girl was given a 
free Altman knitting box with the 
yarn she bought. The items featured 
were: Anklets, Argyle socks (for girls 
and boy-friends), “Sloppy Joe’’ sweat- 
ers, belts and headbands, snoods, ski 
scarfs and socks, and wristlets. 

Another significant item reported 
in a recent Bulletin was the two-page 
color spread in the November Ladies 
Home Journal, devoted to fashions in 
knitted garments—practically a round- 
the-clock sweater wardrobe, including 
an off-the-shoulder sweater for even- 
ing wear. 

An important factor in converting 
women to knitting and crocheting has 
been B. Ulmann’s library of instruc- 
tion booklets, covering dozens of gar- 
ments and accessories, such as table 
covers and bedspreads, afghans, 
socks (“for the whole family’’), rugs, 
bed jackets and slippers, hats and 
bags, and things for men. Many of 
these booklets have sold by the tens of 
thousands. Volume 328 on baby gar- 
ments, for example, has sold well into 
the hundreds of thousands. Prices of 
the booklets range from 15c to 35¢, 
and permit the stores to make a profit, 
at the same time stimulating a desire 
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__What do you know 


~ Bakers maintain or 


to buy Ulmann’s Fleisher and Bear 
Brand yarns. 

Bucilla Stamped Goods, many of 
which are ensembles sold in attractive 
packages, are purposely designed to 
keep bringing people into the art 
ucedlework departments. A new line 
is brought out twice each year, in the 
spring and in the fall. Generally 
speaking, the items are partly com- 
pleted, with only enough hand work 
necessary to give the maker the satis- 
faction of saying that she “made” the 
piece herself. The trend toward offer- 
ing sets (the units of which may be 
bought separately) gives the stores an 
opportunity to increase the average 
sales transaction. 


Aim: To Increase Sales 


This year’s line includes mother-and- 
daughter aprons (one for each); a 
dinette set, of table cover, apron, pot- 
holder and luncheon set; toy sets (such 
as the Gingham Dog and the Calico 
Cat); Hug-Me washable toys; sun suits 
and matching bonnets; crib cover and 
matching pillow; bib and tray cloth; 


and a ‘3-dimensional” pillow and crib 
blanket set with rabbit or elephant 
appliqued design, and “arms” which 
are easily movable because they button 


right on to the animal itself. 

The New York City showroom, 
which was remodeled two years ago, 
always has ideas which visiting buyers 
can carry back and apply to their own 
establishments. Just now, for ex- 
ample, there is the idea for displaying 
knitting yarn in the forms of “blos- 
soms,’’ growing from stems ‘'planted” 
in flower pots. Though inexpensive to 
reproduce, the effect is very attractive. 
Methods of arranging merchandise in 
designs against plain panel back- 
grounds are also suggested, a typical 
one being the writing of the words, 
“Bucilla Cottons,” in script with em- 
broidery cottons forming the letters. 
Hanks of yarn also can be arranged in 
designs, to form a tree or a flower, for 
example. 

Educating consumers to a conscious- 
ness of the Fleisher and Bear Brands 
is obviously one of B. Ulmann’s major 
aims. Mats and display material fur- 
nished to stores all carry the brand 
names written characteristically. A 
Lucite easel display bearing only the 
word, “Bucilla,” is available to stores. 
The company’s consumer advertising 
also features these brand names. Some 
of this advertising is run in a near- 
editorial format, with information 
rather than selling appeal stressed. A 


column in Parents’ Magazine is en- 
titled “Things You Can Make,” with 
“Ann Bucilla,” the columnist, telling 
mothers about items they can make for 


themselves and their babies, from 
packaged ensembles, or by following 
instructions in the famous Bucilla 
Baby Book, Volume 328, which retails 
at 30c. 


Display Sells Yarn 


A major plank in Bucilla’s mer- 
chandising program is to encourage 
stores to establish art needlework de- 
partments, and to enlarge and improve 
them once they have been established. 
To this end, the firm furnishes the 
“Ulmann Plan,” mentioned earlier in 
this article, and various display aids. 
Whenever feasible, make-up models 
of knitted accessories and garments are 
sold to the stores at cost. 

Seventy-nine years is a ripe age for 
a business in this country, but B. Ul- 
mann wears its years lightly, and 
maintains its position by keeping up- 
to-date, bringing out new products, 
injecting new fashion angles into its 
products—and, in short, doing every- 
thing possible to encourage Mrs. 
America to go in for needlework in a 
big way. 


that might help 


increase this 
historical peak of 

baked goods 
volume? 


INDUSTRY 


HIGHER 
WAGES 


MORE MONEY 
FOR FOOD 


BREAD PLENTIFUL 


RATIONING OTHER FOOD SHORT 


| VITAMINS ADDED! 
TO BREAD | 


1939 
| $1,411,816,633 


JANUARY 1946 


| F 


LESS TIME 
IN THE KITCHEN 


IN 


1945 


$2,000,000,000 


WOMEN f 


How to reach those Bakers who are 

out to do this job 

Although the United States Census of 
Manufactures currently lists 18,000 com- 
mercial bakeries, less than 10,000 account 
for more than 90% of the business. 
Those are the bakers who are vitally inter- 
ested in exploring every possible means 
of producing and selling baked goods 
more efficiently. It is no coincidence that 
you will find most of these progressive 
bakers among Bakers Weekly’s subscrib- 
ers. Over 35 years of highly specialized 
editorial fare, based principally on the 
work of its Experimental Bakery, Re- 
search Laboratories and Engineering De- 
partment, quite naturally attracted those 
bakers who are constantly on the lookout 
for information which will help them 
improve the quality of their products. 

As interested in products as they are in techniques 
Because of their interest in anything 
which will help them maintain or increase 
current volume, bakers, like any good 


Manufacturers whose produtts can help bakers improve the qual- 
ity of their goods, increase production and distribution efficiency, 
or do a better merchandising job—in short, help them build an 
ever bigger industry—will find bakers anxious to know what 
those products can do for them. 


business men, take help wherever they can 
find ‘t. That’s why advertisers who talk 
to the Bakers Weekly readers in terms of 
their interests and needs get the most. 
profitable results from their advertising. 


Practical bakery men, specialists in all tech- 
nical and scientific phases and in sales and 
merchandising, are available in our New 
York and Chicago offices to cooperate fully 
with any manufacturer or advertising agency 
interested in selling the Baking Industry. 


See Bokers Weekly’s ‘Tell All Unit,’’ Standard Rote & 
Data, Class 9, Business Poper Section. 


45 West 45th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1,11. 
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Experts from other com- 
panies are guest speakers 
during Shell training con- 
ferences. (r) A _ representa- 
tive from a_ vulcanizing 
equipment manufacturer 
demonstrates tire repair tech- 
nique. (below) A sound 
film, “Tomorrow’s High 
Road,” dramatizes Shell’s 
conception of the station 
owner as a businessman. 


HE gasoline dealer of today is 
both merchant and technician. 
He must understand the lubri- 
cation and maintenance of a 
complicated mechanism — the family 
car. In addition, he must be an expert 
in the display and merchandising of 
dozens of lines of traffic-related items 
of which the filling station proprietor 
of a generation ago never dreamed; he 
is buyer, seller, housekeeper, book- 
keeper, mechanic, and manager all at 
once 
The problem of training the dealer 
© that he can play his multiple role 
cffectively has engaged the petroleum 
dustry for years. The competitive 
ature of the industry has placed a 
gh premium upon training, and 
robably few other industries have ex- 
lored the various avenues of educa- 
n as thoroughly. 
{he Shell Oil Co., Inc., has gone 
' the training problem deeply, and 
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Shell Sales Training Turns Gas 


Station Operators into Businessmen 


its problem is not made easier by the 
fact ‘that the vast majority of its 
dealers are not company employes, 
but independent merchants who con- 
duct their own independent businesses. 
About four-fifths of the gasoline serv- 
ice stations in the country are so op- 
erated, and in the East, especially, 
company-operated stations are now 
somewhat of a rarity. 

The training of Shell dealers be- 
gins even before the agreement be- 
tween the dealer and the company is 
reached. Applicants are carefully in- 
vestigated and thoroughly screened so 
that the company can be assured that 
the prospective dealer has the capacity 
and the mental attitude necessary for 
success in his new undertaking. The 
applicant then receives a copy of 
‘Service Station Retailing,” a hand- 
book which discusses the multifold 
problems of good station operation, 
and before the final agreement is 


In a highly competitive field it takes more 


who are both merchants and mechanics. 


than a grease monkey to build and hold 
sales. With clinics, sound films, manuals 
and trained retail instructors, Shell de- 


velops good-will and sales through dealers 


made, the dealer and the company 
come to an understanding that Shell’s 
standards of service and cleanliness 
should be maintained. 

Shell has found that there is no 
adequate substitute for on-the-spot 
training, and for this reason a highly 
trained group of retail instructors has 
been organized to assist new dealers in 
getting started and in keeping sea- 
soned dealers abreast of the latest tech- 
niques of service station operation. 
Obviously, the training of retail in- 
structors is one of the most important 
phases of the entire program. A con- 
ference of retail instructors and di- 
vision retail managers was held last 
summer at the company’s model serv- 
ice station in Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
the presentation of authoritive instruc- 
tion in driveway. service, buying, stock- 
ing, display, pricing, merchandising 
light repairs, lubrication, station house 
keeping, and accounting. 
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wit of Richard Wagner's 
day suggested this method of 
“holding his audience.”’ In con- 
trast to this “‘make’em take it and 


like it” attitude, the specialization 


of editorial content in each 
HAIRE merchandising publica- 
tion gies each buyer exactly what 
he wants—in his specific field. 
Buyers study.and live with them. 


ONE WAY TO HOLD 
AN AUDIENCE... 


ScHOOL-IN-A-PacKAce: During one-hour business meetings in district offices 
Shell district sales supervisors use sales charts to analyze weaknesses and 
explain to dealers how profits can be increased through better merchandising. 


A large part of the conference was 
devoted to an exchange of ideas among 
those taking the course—each an ex- 
pert in his own right—and in the 
rormulation of a logical and unitorm 
procedure to tollow in the program ot 
uealer assistance. Experts trom other 
companies were called in as. guest lec- 
turers. kor example, representatives ot 
tire and battery manutacturers dis- 
cussed the merchandising of these pro- 
ducts; a manutacturer of vulcanizing 
equipment demonstrated the technique 
or tire repair, representatives oft other 
manutacturers covered the subject ot 
motor tune-up and quick-charging of 
batteries. In addition, Shell otncials 
gave a complete analysis of each ot 
the Shell products, with complete in- 
structions tor its use. At the request 
of those attending, a retail instructors’ 
manual was developed for distribution 
after the conference. 

About 35 men attended last sum- 
mer’s conference, and within the next 
few years the number of retail instruc- 
tors is expected to increase consider- 
ably. Each is available to spend trom 
a week to 10 days with a new dealer 
in his own station, demonstrating the 
best methods of using the dealer’s 
equipment and facilities, and giving 
him practical hints on how to make a 
success of his business. Retail instruc- 
tors also call on established Shell 
dealers to show them the new ad- 
vances in car service and merchandis- 
ing which will help them serve their 
customers better, thus increasing their 
own profits. 

These visits of the retail instructors 


are augmented by dealer clinics, held 
in dealer stations, in which funda- 
mentals of service station technique 
are reviewed by the dealers themselves. 
Usually the dealer who is host serves 
as Chairman—he acts in that capacity 
because he is particularly proficient in 
some phase of station operation, such 
as specialized lubrication services, mer- 
chandise display, housekeeping, etc. As 
the chairman tells his story he illus- 
trates it, showing how it works in 
practice. 

An additional program of education 
is Shell’s “‘school-in-a-package,”” busi- 
ness meetings in district offices, in 
which the story of certain phases of 
service station merchandising is cov- 
ered in about one hour for a group of 
dealers. A blackboard chart shows the 
dealer his average monthly sales in 
gallons of gasoline, comparative motor 
oil sales, and sales of automotive and 
home accessories, so that he can com- 
pare them with those of his neighbors. 
Using these figures as background, the 
Shell district sales supervisor analyzes 
weaknesses and explains how profits 
may be increased through better mer- 
chandising methods. Despite the fact 
that the dealers invited are indepen- 
dent merchants, with no compulsion 
to participate, Shell management re 
ports that the meetings have been en- 
thusiastically attended. 

The Shell organization also recog- 
nizes that the dealer must. train his 
employes. To assist him in this respect, 
a compact, easy-to-read book of “Sug: 
gestions on the Operation of Service 
Stations” has been prepared for dealer 
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There are many attractive 


combinations of ACB service and coverage 


ACB offers 12 valuable Newspaper Research 
Services to advertisers and their agencies. With 
obvious exceptions, most of these 12 services 
can be had in up to ten different “‘extents” of 
coverage. You can buy practically as much or 
as little of them as you need—continuously or 
periodically. 
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The basic rate of any ACB Research Service 
starts at 6c for each tear sheet or dealer adver- 
tisement, with a minimum of $15.00 per month. 
This is for full coverage (all papers—all cities). 
Where specified coverage is desired (certain cities 
or stores) this rate is increased slightly. 


Every agency and advertiser should be familiar 
with the wide range of services which ACB offers. 
We have prepared a catalog which covers all 
details of the services. Send for it. 


SEND TODAY! 


for a 20-page Catalog describing 
and illustrating the 12 helpful 
services which ACB will furnish 
to merchandisers. Gives details of 
cost, coverage, list of users, etc. 
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use. This is supplemented from time 
to time with appropriate releases in 
the form of brochures, bulletins, and 
other reading matter, all designed to 
increase the dealer's knowledge of 
products, merchandising, and opera 
tion. 

One of the most effective tools in 
dealer training is the bi-monthly mag. 
azine, Shell Progress, published for 
Shell dealers. Feature articles written 
about accomplishments of outstanding 
dealers serve as case histories on 
sound merchandising methods, while 
cartoons demonstrate the right ways 
and the wrong ways of service station 
management. 


Film on Training Philosophy 


One important part of Shell’s train- 
ing philosophy is the conception of 
the service station proprietor as a re- 
spected small businessman with the 
same standing in his community as a 
druggist, physician or any other man 
whose career is based upon service to 
his neighbor. This concept is drama- 
tized in ‘Tomorrow's High Road,” a 
sound film made by professional ac- 
tors in connection with Shell's train- 
ing program. 

“Tomorrow's High Road” is the 
story of a returning veteran who be- 
comes a service station dealer and ex- 
periences all the headaches—the irate 
customer, the emergency night call— 
as well as the compensations of the 
business. Humor, pathos, and love in- 
terest supply continuity to the basic 
theme of the film—that the career of 
a Shell dealer offers the opportunity of 
earning security, an attractive income, 
and good standing in the community. 

The film points out that Shell off- 
cials think of the service station op- 
erator as a capable merchant and as 
an important member of his com- 
eT ' munity. To the Shell company he is 
You can't hit Presidents vital. To the public he is Shell Oil Co. 
wae “Tet ew"; = The motion picture is being shown 
sight wih Duirs REVIEW before veteran groups, dealer groups, 

a . prospective dealers, and educational or- 
ganizations, and also before groups of 
Shell employes, so that those engaged 
in other phases of the oil industry 
may learn something of the market- 

a ing oy which underlies the 

istribution of Shell products. 
Outdoor Adver uising The complete salah is an elabor- 
ate one, but Shell management says 
in that it has paid dividends, not only 
in immediate sales, but in public good- 
will as well. After all, the service sta- 
NEW E NGLAND tion dealer is the oil industry's most 
frequent point of contact with the 
public. The public’s opinion of the 


company is based to a large extent 
4 a is - - B O STO N )} upon its opinion of the dealer. High- 

caliber dealers, Shell officials believe. 

are the best public relations medium 
216 Tremont Street, Boston 16, Mass. any oil company can have. 
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Bar, Bag or Family Size, Your Candy 
Has a SWEET LOT OF COMPETITION! 
Tier wraps—multi-printed transparent film or foil, are designed to go be- 


yond display and protection of product—they have Sales Punch that spells Profit! Send 


us your present package for analysis and recommendations—without any obligation! 


Convertors of 
CELLOPHANE, GLASSINE, 
FOILS, ACETATES, 
PEARLON PLASTIC FILMS, 

PROTECTIVE PAPERS 


PROTECTIVE PARTITION DIVISION 
404 North Sacramento Bivd., Chicago 12, Il. 


CORPORATION 


358-368 West Ontario Street « Chicago 10, Illinois 
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DESIGNING TO SELL 


(Captions read counter-clockwise) 


AMERICA’S FIRST ALL NEW AUTOMOBILE SINCE THE WAR: An 
artist’s preview of the new Frazer reveals the first American car designed 
with flowing front-to-rear fender lines. Sleekly styled, the body features 
increased visibility and extremely wide seating capacity. It was designed 
by Howard A. Darrin for Graham-Paige Motors Corp., Willow Run, Mich. 


NEW WEAR-EVER PRESSURE COOKER: A valuable time and fuel saver, 
it makes foods look better and taste better. Because it cooks in minutes 
instead of hours, a maximum of the foods’ vitamins and minerals is re- 
tained. It is light in weight and has a safety plug in the cover that will 
release when there is more than 20-25 pounds pressure in the pan. Other 
features are heat-resisting handles and hang-up ring. An Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Co. product for which orders have been mounting. 


1946 WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC WASHER: One important new fea- 
ture is a non-clogging drain pump that eliminates the necessity for a 
lint strainer. The Laundromat weighs less than 300 pounds, and since it 
is compact and portable, can be installed without anchoring to the floor. 
The machine automatically fills itself, washes, rinses, spin dries, drains 
and cleans itself. Cabinet is patterned after a Governor Winthrop desk. 


POST-TENS BACK ON THE MARKET: General Foods variety package of 
six breakfast cereals, utilizing brand new package designs, are coming 
back to grocers’ shelves after an absence of more than two years. The 
package consists of individual servings of 10 nationally advertised cereals. 


NEW TYPE WALL CAN OPENER: It is automatically locked in place 
when swung out of the way as a safety feature. A product of the Ekco 
Products Co., Chicago, its drive wheel and cutter are of fine tool steel, 
accurately heat-treated. The angle of the wheel is engineered to cut out 
the top, tilt it upward for easy removal, and leave the edges smooth. 
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was good 
—and the soil 
was rich! 


by 


Why is E. W. Hardin, the company’s president, plan- 
ning immediately to invest many thousands of dollars in 


on people, data and events in the 


Amarillo area of Texas ... . 


LEWIS NORDYKE 


Why is the biggest wholesale hardware company west 
of the Mississippi located in Amarillo, Texas? 


almost doubling the facilities of his business? 


In the answers to the two questions 
is the story of an amazing new business 
territory that is just commencing to de- 
velop. Mr. Hardin was able to see the 
potentialities of the territory—then a 
thinly-settled cow country —40 years 
ago. As a salesman for the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company of St. Louis, he stopped 
occasionally in the little high plains town 
of Amarillo and called on the Amarillo 
Hardware Company, a retail store which 
Was started on an investment of $5,000 
in 1905, It handled buggies, wagons, rope, 
knives, bull’s-eye lanterns and other 


equipment needed in the frontier range 
country, 
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Mr. Hardin looked over the rolling, 
grass-covered plains. One ranch — the 
XIT—covered three million acres. There 
were few towns and the farm houses 
were miles apart. But the grass was good, 
the soil rich. The settlers were venturing 
in. Mr. Hardin figured that the country 
would be settled and dotted with prosper- 
ous towns. So, in January of 1906, he quit 
his good job and invested all his money 
in the little business in Amarillo—The 
Amarillo Hardware Company. The town 
had a population of 6,000. 


No more outside capital was ever in- 
vested—just the original $5,000. That 


Mr. E. W. 


Hardin, President, Amarillo Hardware 


Company 


has grown into millions. Just before the 
war, the last time a fair comparison could 
be made, the Amarillo Hardware Com- 
pany led the nation in distribution and 
sale of Kelvinators; it was 233 per cent 
over the quota set by the factory. Busi- 
ness like that can’t be done in a sterile 
territory. Look what’s happened to the 
one-time frontier. 


The country was settling. Big ranches 
were cut into smaller ones and into farms. 
Towns sprang up. At the end of World 
War I, Mr. Hardin figured his territory 
—northwest Texas, western Ok! shoma 
and eastern New Mexico—was 4 ae fog 


(See NORDYKE, Rage 3) 
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GENE HOWE belongs to a remote and 
disappearing species of publishers; he 
writes more articles and fills more space 
than any writer on the Amarillo Globe- 
News. Belongs to the old school of jour- 
nalism; was taught the business by his 
father, Ed Howe, Sage of Potato Hill. 
Ed Howe, when he published The Atchi- 
son Globe, was the most quoted editor 
in this country. 


Gene Howe publishes a column under 
the title of Old Tack. It’s the screwiest 
column in the country. Jack Alexander 
of The Saturday Evening Post refers to 
Mr. Howe as Panhandle Puck and says 
his column is corn bread instead of cake. 
It is doubtful, however, if there is a col- 
umn that has a larger proportionate 
reader interest. Following is bit of 
Howe’s “corn bread.” 


Speaking of slang, we all know many 
words that started as slang have become 
accepted as good English. Americans are 
resourceful, and when there is a need 
for a certain word, someone digs it up 
and starts it out and it spreads all over 
the country. 

A slang expression that threatens to 
become a permanent addition to our lan- 
guage is the word “fanny.” It is used by 
millions of Americans in describing pos- 
teriors. 


And really, we do need some word. 
“Fanny” shouldn’t stick. It’s expressive 
but cheap. For some unknown and mys- 
terious reason, most Americans are em- 
barrassed when it comes to any discussion 
of this important part of our anatomy. 

For example, a man or woman in a 
mixed crowd may be describing some ac- 
cident. He or she will tell about some- 
one being shot or injured. And someone 
will inquire as to where. And then the 
narrator will turn blood red and mumble 
and fumble a word or two, and everyone 
will know that it was in the rear. 


And what’s wrong with the southern 
exposure of the human body? Why must 
it be discussed behind drawn shades in 
lowered tones? Why isn’t it just as re- 
spectable as the chest or leg or head? 
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Isn’t it because the vulgar have contami- 
nated it? 


The word rump hasn’t worked out. It 
has been taken over by the retailers of 
meat to describe one of the choicest cuts 
of Hereford vintage. Rump roast has 
become a dining room by-word, and it’s 
pretty good. But some old country boy, 
who didn’t know any better, must have 
christened it. He was a realist, rather 
than poetically inclined. And as a result, 
rump steak is selling for at least > third 
less than it should. The finicky, the nasty 
nice, simply don’t care for that name. 
And there are enough of them to depress 
the price of rump roast. The farmer, 
again, suffers. . 


The proper word in the dictionary is 
posterior, but this smacks too much of 
a doctor’s diagram. And too many 
couldn’t pronounce it so for generations 
our what-you-may-call-them’s have pa- 
raded under as weird an assortment of 
names as were ever grouped by the human 
tongue. 

Some of them are hootennanny, hunky, 
flankey, bohine, caboose, bombosity, 
backside, bummy, here-after, hind-end, 
home base, hindside, rear guard, rumpus, 
saddle, rumble seat, parking place, sitting 
room, seats of the pants, hippy, bottom, 
Brunswick and so on. Thousands of 
names. 

And then a few years ago up bobbed 
the word “fanny” to sweep the country. 
Why, it has already broken into headlines 
of some of the bolder newspapers. And 
Time and other crisply-worded maga- 
zines employ it regularly, graphically. 


The trouble with the human whatever 
you may call it is that it has never had 
a respectable easily pronounced name. 
The low-browed humorists have corrupt- 
ed it. 

Our much maligned posterior repre- 
sents the common man of our muscles. 
Our eyes and our brains and our ears and 
noses, and so on, are the aristocrats. But 
our rear-ends have been segregated to 
the other side of the tracks. And it isn’t 
right. And it’s true of the United States 
only. The posterior is accepted in polite 
society in every country but America. 

It is the strongest part of our body. 
It is made of muscles as tough and as re- 
silient and as wiry as coiled springs. And it 
is untiring. All of us at times have had 
the back-ache. But did anyone ever have 
a boko ache? That is, unless we sat down 
too suddenly or someone happened to 
kick us accidentally or premeditatively. 
Did you ever fag out, or even feel fa- 
tigued, back there? No, no, never. 

We sit for hours every day on the seat 
of our pants. And when we recline in 
bed most of our weight is centered on 


our rear hips. If we happen to be caught 
in a storm, what do we do? We do as 
cattle do, we face our honkers to the 
storm. In case of a collision or a sudden 
attack, it is a human -instinct to turn 
rears to the approaching menace, what- 
ever it may be, in a spanking. Where else 
could a baby be stung in being punished 
without being permanently injured, per- 
haps? 


If the human animal wasn’t fortified 
with a formidable, mighty hind guard, 
most of us wouldn’t live as long as we 
do. It has absorbed more punishment than 
all of the rest of the body put together, 
with most of us, and did anyone ever 
hear of anyone being seriously hurt by 
any ordinary wound in the human van? 
A blow that would loosen our intestines, 
if suffered by the stomach or the chest, 
bounces off our armored patellas. 

From the beginning of time men have 
been kicking each other in the pants. 
Anyone stooping over, even in the pres- 
ence of true and tested friends, invites 
attack. And think of the millions of 
lusty kicks that have been delivered. 
Blows powered with such terrific force 
that they would have played havoc with 
any other part of the body. 

But did you ever know of anyone 
kicked in the posterior who was seriously 
injured? It takes a bullet to really inflict 
any serious wound. A shoe or boot won’t 
do it. 

Why, it’s the big fortification of the 
human body, and yet we’ve made it a 
black sheep. It’s high time recognition 
is granted; that we accept it into respect- 

(See THE TACTLESS TEXAN, Page 3) 


OPA Count Shows 
821,700 People 


in Amarillo Area 


In 1890, Amarillo counted 872 popu- 
lation. The census of 1920 recorded 15,- 
497. Twenty years later the city had 
passed 50,000 population. By 1944, the 
Amarillo City Zone had grown to 
69,000. 

A total of 821,700 people in 235,000 
families are now living in the Amarillo 
Wholesale Area according to ration book 
totals of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion for 1944. 

This population growth and the de- 
velopment of Amarillo into a distributing 
center, with over $150,000,000 whole- 
sale sales in 1944, have moved the terr'- 
tory upward until it now becomes the 
5th wholesale area in the state. In Texas 
it is exceeded in population and volume 
only by the areas of Dallas, Fort Wort, 
Houston, and San Antonio, 
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GE and Westinghouse Expand Facilities 
For Serving Amarillo Wholesale Area 


With two large warehouses under con- 
struction by Westinghouse and Graybar 
and another being built by General Elec- 
tric, development, retarded by wartime 
restrictions, is getting under full speed in 
the Amarillo area. 

Amarillo Hardware Company, the 
largest of the Southwest’s distributors in 
this field, is doubling its pre-war capacity. 

Kraft Foods have expanded former 
branch facilities and have now established 
divisional headquarters at Amarillo. 

Jewel Tea Company has placed both 
a Sales Division and warehouse in this 


wholesale center of northwest Texas. 

Among the 200 firms now maintaining 
either divisional headquarters, branch set- 
ups or area offices in Amarillo are Electro- 
lux, Allis-Chalmers, J. I. Case, Interna- 
tional Harvester, Moline, Oliver, South- 
western Drug, Coca-Cola, Seven Up, 
Birdseye Foods, General Mills, Loose- 
Wiles, National Biscuit, Standard Brands, 
Conoco, Magnolia Petroleum, Phillips, 
Sinclair, Texas Company, American Op- 
tical Company, Burroughs, National Cash 
Register, Remington-Rand, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, 


NORDYKE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


great development. So he established a 
small wholesale department. That depart- 
ment has become the biggest wholesale 
hardware business west of the Mississippi. 

The Amarillo Hardware Company is 
worth several million dollars. It was one 
of the few in the nation to come through 
the depression of the 1930’s without a 
dent or a reappraisal for credit purposes. 

Now that another World War has 
ended, Mr. Hardin believes still greater 
development is coming to his territory, 
and for this reason he is doubling the 
facilities of his business. 

Mr. Hardin is a shrewd, conservative 
business man who doesn’t make bad 
guesses. The development of his business 
depended a lot on his management and 
downright hard work. But there had to 
be customers who would buy. 

The country, which was on the fron- 
tier when Mr. Hardin saw possibilities in 
Amarillo, has developed. It has cattle, 
cotton, oil, carbon black, vast industries, 
irrigation belts, the world’s supply of 
helium gas and the world’s largest known 
reservoir of natural gas. Amarillo’s popu- 
lation has jumped to past 70,000. The 
territory is dotted with prosperous towns. 
There are networks of railroads, high- 
ways and airlines. But still there is room 
for expansion. That is the reason the 
Amarillo Hardware Company has al- 
teady completed plans to double its fa- 
cilities, 

Fiction. writers and the producers of 
frightening pieces for the Sunday sup- 
plements still tell of wild Indians and 
pistol-packing cowpunchers in the Texas 
Panhandle, western Oklahoma and east- 
ern New Mexico. E. W. Hardin sees 
business development. To the folks who 
depend upon the fictioneers and the sup- 
plement writers for information the 
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Texas Panhandle may seem only a vague 
spot somewhere out in the wild west. But 
it’s easy to find the place on the map. 
Northwestern Texas bulges northward 
between Oklahoma and New Mexico; 
this bulge’s northern line is along the 
Oklahoma Panhandle only 30 miles from 
the rich prairies of Kansas. 

This territory has had vast develop- 
ment since E. W. Hardin decided it was 
the best place in the nation to start a 
business, and there’s still a lot of room. 

It shouldn’t be any trouble to under- 
stand why the biggest wholesale hard- 
ware company west of the Mississippi is 
located in Amarillo, Texas, which is the 
distribution center for the big and de- 
veloping territory. 

It shouldn’t be any trouble to under- 
stand why E. W. Hardin is planning im- 
mediately to invest many thousands of 
dollars in almost doubling the facilities 
of his business. The raw frontier of the 
pioneers has become a vastly great busi- 
ness frontier of today, tomorrow and the 
next day. 


THE TACTLESS TEXAN 
(Continued from Page 2) 
able circles. It should have as much 
standing as any part of us. It’s a whole 
lot more useful than most of the things 
that go to make us what we are. 


Anyway, some smart person should 
present us with a new name for IT. Pos- 
terior won’t do. And the word “fanny” 
is simply too cheap. But “fanny” has tak- 
en the nation by storm, and unless some- 
thing is done, pretty quick, it may 
become implanted in our American word- 
age. And, really, this would be regretted. 
The bosoms of our pants, or whatever 
you call them, are more deserving. They 
merit much better fate. 


Ta 


CENTER 
OF NORTHWEST TEXAS 


190,004,042 


WHOLESALE VOLUME 


Liquors and Wine . $ 4,500,000 
Beer 1,500,000 
Auto Accessories and Tires 5,461,000 
Automobile, Passenger 6,127,000 
Automobile, Truck aes 2,747,000 
EERE ea Tuy enter nem mee na : 1,045,000 
Boot, Shoe and Saddles 500,000 
Building Material ee Shee 6,968,200 
Cigar and Tobacco . 2,300,600 
Compressed Air, Oxygen, etc. 863,000 
Coal, Wood and.Ice 1,867,000 
Confectionery, Ice Cream and 

Soft Drinks 3,042,000 
Dairy and Poultry Products 6,824,961 
Dental and Surgical Supplies 295,000 
Drugs 4,850,000 
Dry Goods and Notions 100.000 
Electric Appliances, Supplies, Signs 2,808,032 
Farm Implements 16,245,000 
Florist 200,000 
Fruits and Vegetables 3,750,000 
Furniture; House Furnishings, 

Mattresse_ 1,720,000 


Gasoline, Oil, Alcohol and Anti-Freeze 15,000,000 


Grocery and Delicatessen 21,757,257 
Hardware and Queensware 15,856,000 
Hay, Grain and Feed, Cottonseed Cake 

and Hulls 7,367,000 
Iron and Steel 750,000 
Janitor Supplies 250,000 
Jewelry e ; 250,000 
Junk 440,000 
Livestock 15,698,400 
Meat, Poultry and Fish 4,721,150 
Musical Instruments and Sheet Music 98,160 
Office Equipment, Store Fixtures, 

Hotel Supplies 2,917,400 
Optical Goods 275,000 
Paint, Oil, Varnishes and Glass 2,257,000 
Paper and Paper Goods 2,031,000 
Photo-Engraving, Commercial Art 29,100 
Plumbing and Heating Fixtures and 

Supplies 2,498,000 
Radio . 3,430,000 
Stationery, Books and Magazines 545,000 
Tanks, Culverts and Well Supplies 1,750,000 
Trunks and Leather Goods 57,000 
Beauty and Barber Supplies 341,142 


FOR MAJOR COVERAGE 


AMARILLO 
GLOBE-NEWS 


sain 
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S$ TEXAS” Sth MARKET 


THE PROSPEROUS, PROGRESSIVE, PROFITABLE 


MARILLU AREA 


| RETAIL SALES 1944 


$305,640, 000 


For data... sales surveys ... marketing cooperation 
| ... write PAUL ALLINGHAM, Director of National 
Advertising. 


AMARILLO 


LOBE-NEWS 


Represented Nationally by 


TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE, INC. 
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Annual Income 
Now Averages 


Near $3,000 


Latest official income data shows that 
235,000 families in the Amarillo Whole- 
sale Area received more than $690,000,- 
000 income. This is an average of $3,000 
per family. 

Retailers in the area sold $383,640,- 
000 in merchandise. Amarillo wholesal- 
ers and distributors totaled cales of $153,- 
084,000. 

Increased bank deposits and commer- 
cial investments reflect the $300,000,000 
surplus of the Area’s income over retail 
sales. 

The industrial development of the 
Amarillo territory already has led to its 
designation by Business Week as one of 
the nation’s new post-war industrial 
regions, 


— 


ITEMS FROM THE DIARY OF 


GLOBE-NEWS 
MAKE-GOODS 
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We assure you that we do appreciate 5 
athe cooperation which your efforts have’ 
¢ developed and hope that you will con- 
* tinue to send us evidence in the form of ¢ 
g tie-ins. : 
Haroip J. ACKLEY, Manager, , 
Dealer Service Division, , 
California Fruit Growers Ex.¢ 


The tie-in record in your newspaper is, 
usually very good, and we feel certain we» 
ycan look for a continuation of your fine’ 


support. 
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J. A. FotGer & Co. 
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é 
We feel that you are doing one of thes 
soutstanding jobs among the newspapers’ 
in our division in securing dealer tie-in, 
gads to support national copy run in your # 
§ paper. ’ 
. If everyone cooperated with us ands 
ggot the same results that you do, tie-in ¢ 
# advertising to support national copy run, 
‘in papers throughout our division would » 
s be no problem to us. 

D. B. PHILLIPs, 
Division Manager, 
Lever Brothers Company 
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It is amazing to observe the way yous 
have the panhandle market at your finger ‘ 
tips. 

Words cannot express how I felt thes 
y way you helped me obtain both whole- # 
ssale and retail distribution in such a) 
short time. 
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R. J. PETTIBONE, 
Division Sales Manager, 
Manbattan Soap Co., In:. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


changing promotion, packaging, and dealer relations policies in 
the phonograph record field may be revealing to companies in 


other industries in case the trend becomes even more contagious. 


BY 
B. E. SCHIFFMAN 


rhe trend toward “cafeteria” selling is accelerating. The way it is 


| 
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Horrer Sates, Too: Putting shelves on wheels and adding color 


to the cart, as well as to record albums, keeps sales rolling. 


Retail Self-Service Bares Rich New 
Sales Lode for Record Makers 


HORTAGE of sales help during 

the war years and an expand- 

ing demand for records have 

combined to bring about a de- 
cided change in record merchandising 
—a change to ‘“‘cafeteria’’ selling in 
tetail stores. Almost completely un- 
known in 1940, sales made on the 
self-selection basis now account for 
approximately one-third of the total 
volume being done today. 

The phonograph record store of a 
few years ago was likely to be a shop 
that was poorly stocked, with mer- 
chandise inaccessibly located and 
salespeople so busy fetching requests 


*See “RCA-Victor Dealers Expand Sales 
Under ‘Cafeteria’ Merchandising,” June 1, 
1945 SM. 
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that they were unable to do an ef- 
fective seiling job. Today, the record 
store—or record department—is a 
bright spot to the eye, as well as to 
the ear. Colorfully packaged albums 
are within reach of the customer, and 
a comfortable listening booth invites 
him to listen to recordings—and to 
buy. 

This change in record merchandis- 
ing has been fostered by the boom the 
industry has experienced during the 
past three years. And despite the pre- 
sumably greater availability of sales- 
people, executives of leading record 
companies expect to see self-selection 
grow in the lush days the record busi- 
ness anticipates ahead. Perversely, a 
well run self-selection record depart- 
ment will require as many, if not 


more, well trained salespeople to take 
care of increased demand. 

Pioneered by several progressive de- 
partment stores and by RCA-Victor 
Division of Radio Corporation of 
America* that experimented at Wie- 
boldt’s, Chicago, and made the results 
available to dealers, self-service has 
been found in each instance to in- 
crease sales. Further self-selection in- 
creases store traffic. Many customers 
may come in for one record and walk 
out with several. A patron with naive 
musical tastes may not wish to dis- 
play his lack of knowledge to a sales 
person, but will find a record he likes 
through browsing and experiment. 

Called ‘‘self-selection,” rather than 
“self-service,” this merchandising 
technique is that of displaying, as ef- 
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How Should 
Your Advertising 
Be Produced? 


Ahrend Creative Advertising has 
been making friends and _influ- 
encing consumers by the score by 
recognizing the fact that there 
are as many ways to produce a 
thing as there are things to be 
produced, 


* The purpose of your advertising 


* The impression you want to 
create. 


+ The kind of art work used 
+ The length of the run 


These are some of the factors 
which determine the method by 
which we produce your advertis- 
ing more effectively and eco- 


nomically. 
Ahrend-Produced Advertising has 
won 16 National Awards for 


Ahrend clients within the past 
three years. 


Let a qualified Ahrend executive 
discuss your sales promotion 
problem. No obligation in the 
New York Metropolitan area; no 
charge for consultations anywhere 
when our proposals are accepted. 
Call MUrray Hill 4-3411 or write 
TODAY. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 
peduertising 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
325 to 333 E. 44th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
MuUrray Hill 4-341] 
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THat’s For Me: 
their own colorful window display when massed together with 
the large center piece to create the desired central theme. 


fectively as possible in the space al- 
loted, as many albums and records as 
the space permits. Albums and records 
are usually divided into several 
groups: popular, classical, musical 
comedy, hot jazz, and children’s rec- 
ords. 

The customer is allowed to wander 
completely unmolested wherever his 
musical tastes or his fancy take him, 
without ever having to reply: “I’m 
just looking, thanks.” He may listen 
to and return without explanation in- 
numerable recordings, if he so desires. 
(Despite dealer apprehensions, there 
has been little loss through breakage 
or theft.) But the moment he asks a 
question or expresses interest in a 
particular type of musit, a sales per- 
son who has been observing him from 
the background is ready with construc- 
tive suggestions and advice. This is 
not high-pressure salesmanship, but 
suggestive selling. 


Self-Service Pays 


Self-service has proved to be un- 
usually profitable where there are mul- 
tiple numbers of racks on which to 
display merchandise, and the units are 
fairly low in price. Albums of higher 
price classical recordings usually re- 
quire a bit of creative selling effort. 

This type of selling requires the 
dealer to keep a fool-proof perpetual 
inventory; know what the public’s de- 
sires are from minute to minute, and 
try to meet the demand. Production 
problems during the war have handi- 
capped him from meeting this de- 
mand, and the added production dur- 


Brilliantly colored record albums create 


ing the next few years should give 
impetus to self-selection. 

Inextricably tied in with the growth 
of self-selection is that aid to visual 
selling—the colorfully packaged pic- 
ture album. While the phonograph 
industry dates back to the early 1900's, 
it was not until 1933 that the picture 
album was introduced, or until 1938 
that it was generally adopted. 


Picture Albums Click 


In 1933 the now defunct Brun~ 
wick Record Co. brought out an al- 
bum of Jerome Kern’s “Show Boat,” 
and placed a picture on the cover. 
When Decca Records, Inc., decided to 
release an album of tunes from the 
show ‘Panama Hattie,” it followed 
suit and mounted photographs of the 
original Broadway cast on the cover. 
The response to this type of album 
was immediate, and Decca has played 
up its albums of show tunes in similar 
fashion ever since. 

An accident was responsible for its 
adoption in the classical field. Dur- 
ing 1937 RCA-Victor was accustomed 
to sending monthly posters to dealers, 
announcing a new release. These pos- 
ters carried a four-color illustration 
for sales appeal. At a meeting of Vic- 
tor sales executives, some one pointed 
out that this illustration was the same 
size as the album cover, and it was 
decided to run off additional copies, 
and paste them to the covers. Sales 
jumped 40%. Picture albums were 10 
the classical field to stay. 

Experiments have shown that 4 
picture album will out-sell a non-pic- 
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THIRD AVE. EL—NEW YORK 
Rachel Levy, Age 18. 


Collector's Ttem 


3 
£% 
3. % 


ece Cucore PLANTATION pentose 


Bob Shafor, Age 17. 


Last spring, the second Ingersoll 
Art Award Contest for all high school 
students was held under the auspices 
of Scholastic Magazine. . . The best 
national entries were given Grand 
Awards by a jury of distinguished 
artists...and published in a 1946 
full-color calendar, by the United 
States Time Corporation, sponsors 
of the contest. A repeat performance 
... this year’s print order was twice 
that of °45...proof of the public’s 
appreciation of the skills of seventeen 
year olds, whose competence greatly 
outruns their age. 


sige ers he 2 i a 
SCENE ON HOUSTON SHIP CHANNEL 
Don Bryant, Age 17. 


TWO BARNS 
Richard Andres, Age 17. 


C-f was proud to be chosen 
again for the encore production; has 
held out a few copies (with permis- 
sion) for collectors and connoisseurs. 
The calendars are advance notice of 
new, significant figures in American 
: art, and typical instances of E-F fine 

FAMILIAR THINGS reproductions...If you would like 
George Tomeff, Age 18. one, let us know. 


TIME OUT 
Renzo Bianchi, Age 17. 


Cinson-sreemanCo., we. 
Lithographers 
Starr & Borden Aves., Long Island City, N.Y. 


BACK STREET, Townsend Howe, Age 16. 
<WAR WORKER, Florence Smith, Age 16. 


COME AND GET IT, Richard Shropshire, Age 15.» 
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WATERBURY 


CONNECTICUT’S 
4TH LARGEST MARKET 


and 
The Brass Center Of The World 
is completely dominated by 


The 


REPUBLICAN-AMERICAN 
Combined Daily Circulation 45,438 (ABC) 


THE WATERBURY MARKET 


Over 100,000 City Zone Population 
Over 180,000 Retail Trading Zone Population 
Over 200,000 Zone of Influence Population 


$81,563,000 Total Retail Sales in the Metropolitan 
Area, breaking all previous records 


Represented by 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


ture album 10 to 1. The Columbia 
Recording Corp. claims that its sales 
jumped 300% with the adoption of 
picture albums, but Victor executives 
say their experience has been at an 
average of 60 to 70%. 

With the increased stress on visual 
selling, sales promotion aids and 
point-of-sale dealer helps have become 
increasingly important. Limited war- 
time production has been responsible 
for the appearance of many new com- 
panies in the field, and the larger 
companies, and several of the more 
aggressive smaller companies, have 
concentrated on giving the dealer as 
much help as possible in quickly mov- 
ing his stocks and displaying them to 
best advantage. 


Turntables Sell Records 


Both RCA-Victor and the Colum- 
bia Recording Corp. have evolved a 
method of using miniature display 
models to show the dealer how he 
can best convert his store to self-ser- 
vice. Distributors show the dealer in 
a few minutes how to set up a record 
department with maximum efficiency. 
In less than half an hour, a blue print 
may be drawn up to the dealer's sat- 
isfaction. 

Especially adapted to self-service 
selling is the sale of popular records. 
Thirty to 40% of the traffic in the 
average record shop can be accounted 
for by 10 leading popular tunes. It 
is a great saving of time and effort 
for the store operator if these 10 hit 
songs are attractively displayed, 
coupled with some sales promotional 
helps. Customers come in—may or 
may not play the tune, depending on 
stress for time—and have the sales 
person wrap it up. 

In the popular field approximately 
85% of the choice is on the basis of 
the tune itself. An additional 10% 
is accounted for on the basis of the 
orchestra or artist. It is an adage in 
the field that “Bing Crosby can sell 
any tune.” 

Major record companies have found 
that when a popularized version of a 
classical musical number arrives at 
popularity, sales increase as well for 
the classical rendition. The film 
“Polonaise’’ not only was responsible 
for an increased interest in Chopin's 
music, giving birth to the hit tune 
‘Till the End of Time,” but the com- 
pany had difficulty supplying its deal- 
ers with the serious recording of the 
original work by Jose Iturbi. 

When the casual customer who 
comes in to help himself to the cur- 
rent best-selling hit tune can be snared 
and interested in the light classics 
and classics, a well paying customer 's 
made. With self-selection, the pe: 
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Quarter-Century of Religious Service 


KDKA early recognized the universality of religion, and inaugurated, 
by remote pick-up from Pittsburgh’s Calvary Episcopal Church, a regular 
church-service, on January 2, 1921. A bronze memorial in the church 
attests the importance of KDKA’s contribution to religion in radio. 


Later in the same year, KDKA presented the first Catholic radio service. 


TO DAY, a quarter-century after its first church-broadcast, KDKA 
continues to bring the inspiration and consolation of religious services to the 
multitudes who worship in their homes, and hundreds of other stations 


do likewise. . to serve the owners of 60,000,000 American radio sets. 


RADIO knows no creed. From the beginning, the stations otf 
Westinghouse have deemed it a high privilege to give generously of their 


time and facilities in broadcasting the services of all denominations. 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc (dhe 


wowo KE X KYW WBZ WBZA KDKA 


Represented Natienally By NBC Spot Sales—Except KEX « KEX Represented Nationally by Paul H. Raymer Co. 
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RITTER CO. 
HITS NEW HIGH! 


1946 will be a record year for 
Ritter Co. as this world’s largest 
producer turns out an all-time 
top volume of fine dental and med- 
ical equipment! 


WITH reconversion com- 
pleted, employment of well-paid 
Ritter craftsmen is already twenty 
per-cent over last year—will in- 
crease steadily as more and more 
skilled workers become available. 


ONLY 12 other cities equal 
Rochester’s value of industrial 
production. But Rochester’s per 
capita value is highest of all! 
These skilled, high-wage, finished 
product workers make more, 
spend more to live better! 


GOOD living also prevails 
throughout the rest of the 655,000 
Rochester market of 267 prosper- 
ous communities and one of the 
richest farm areas in the East— 
all dominantly covered by Roch- 
ester’s two fine newspapers! 


Known throughout 
the nation, these 
products heip give 
Rochester highest 
per capita value 
of manufactured 
products among all 
the large cities! 


* 


Adler-Rochester Clothes 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Goods 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Bond Clothes 
Clapp Baby Foods 
Cutler Mail Chutes 
Delco Automatic Heat 
Eastman Kodaks 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 
Fanny Farmer Candies 
Fashion Park Clothes 
French's Mustard 
General Railway Signals 
Gleason Gear Cutters 
G-M Auto Accessories 
Graflex Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
Hickok Belts and Braces 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Matrix Shoes 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks 
Ritter Dentist's Equipment 
Shuron Glasses 
Snider's Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson Radios 
Superba Cravats 
Taylor Thermometers 
Timely Clothes 
Todd Protectogtaphs 


a Women's Arch-Aid Shoes of 


sonal salesmanship is at the end of a 
sale, when the customer has already 
expressed a desire. He may then be 
interested in record accessories or ad 
ditional records. 

During wartime years, there was 
considerable speculation about the 
number of people who would buy 
radios and radio-phonograph combi 
nations when they were again avail 
able. With the backlog of pent-u; 
sales demand, radio manufacturers ex 
pect to sell over 10 million sets an 
nually in the next five years. Almost 
all sets retailing above $75 will be 
radio-phonograph combinations, thus 
creating new market for records. 

In a sales research project some 
months ago, RCA-Victor discovered 
that the person who buys a phono 
graph turntable for the first time 
buys approximately $36 worth of rec 
ords in the first year of ownership 
With a total of 5 million pre-war 
sets in use, the record industry sold 
150 million records in 1945. This 
year RCA-Victor alone expects to sell 
60 million records, and company off- 
cials declare they could sell 120 mil- 
lion, if raw materials were available 

These figures have given vent to 
many speculations and claims for the 
industry. Some top executives look 
forward to the day when popular rec- 
ords will be sold in drug stores . . 
when more readings, educational 
speeches and sermons will be avail- 
able on records . . . when juke boxes 
will contain partitions for records, so 
that a person who likes a tune he has 
played on the juke box for a nickel 
may buy the record to take home, 
for perhaps 50c or 75c . . . when 
records may be sold on newsstands. 
Whatever the outcome new ideas in 
promotion and merchandising will be 
forthcoming. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified and are available di- 
rect from the publishers. To facilitate 
handling, please use a separate letter- 
head for each request. 


Construction in the Spotlight: 


With the housing crisis a number-one 
national problem, with industry eager to 
expand to accommodate increased produc- 
tion, with retailers ready to modernize their 
present set-ups, the building market is 
bulging. Here are three studies of the con- 
struction industry which may cast some 
light on some of the vital statistics: 


“Construction Revival.” At the end of 
May, 1945, there were 99,638 post-war 
building projects under way, at an esti- 
mated cost of $15,746,202,000. These 
figures are just a sample of what is to come. 
F. W. Dodge Corp. has collected actual 
contract figures for private and public 
building projects for 1938, 1939 and 1940, 
and compared them with post-war projects 
in the design stage, and the backlog of 
additional contemplated projects, as of May, 
1945. The figures cover commercial, manu- 
facturing, educational, hospital and insti- 
tutional, religious, social, hotels and apart- 
ment buildings, as well as one- and two- 
family houses, public works and _ utilities. 
A copy of the study is available from 
Norbert Brown, F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 
W. 40th St., New York City. 


“Facts About the Building Market for 
1946, and How to Reach It.” Retail store 
modernization will sound the first call in 
volume for building materials and equip- 
ment, according to this Progressive Archi- 
tecture Pencil Points forecast. Almost as 
urgent as the needs of reta‘lers will be the 
demands of hospitals, schools, hotels, public 
buildings, restaurants and industrial build- 
ings. Top on their list of requirements will 
be air conditioning, building hardware, 
communication equipment, electrical spe- 
cialties, elevators, floor coverings, heating 
and ventilating equipment, lighting equip- 
ment, insulating materials, sanitary equip- 
ment. Single-family homes above the mod- 
erate cost bracket, and multiple family 
dwellings will be the choicest market for 
new developments. Write to 1. G. Belcher, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE Pencil Points, 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 18, N. Y., for a copy. 


“What Construction Men Want in Their 
Post-War Trucks.” From 10 to 15% of 
all the Nation’s trucks are needed by con- 
struction. And, according to a market survey 
conducted by Engineering News Record and 
Construction Methods among 502 construc- 
tion truck owners, the construction industry 
will buy one new truck for every two now 
owned, and one new truck, body for each 
two now owned. Hydraulic hoists are pre- 
ferred by owners of both light and heavy 
trucks, and two-way radios are wanted for 
many trucks. On the whole, construction 
men prefer to buy standard equipment but 
will pay for special equipment to get what 
they want. For other statistics, write to 
Eng:neering News Record, McGraw-Hill 
Publications, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 

N.Y. 
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95.6% HOME Coverage 


The need to know what and where to buy is 


first importance to the 120,000 consumers 
living in the A.B.C. Troy City Zone—so im- 
portant that this need is a great factor in the 
steadily increasing postwar circulation of The 


Record Newspapers. 


With 95.6% home coverage of the Troy City 
Zone, The Record Newspapers, Troy’s only 
dailies, give you sales-action coverage in ONE 
big market at ONE low cost of only 12c per line. 


Circulation of The Record Newspapers: 41,496 — A.B.C. 
Publisher’s Statement for 6 Months Ending-Sept. 30, 1945. 


aN: RECo, 


THE TROY RECORD 


-THE TIMES RECORD 


Z 2. 
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Farm Journal Releases Data Sheets 


For All Counties in the U. S. 


With the cooperation of the Department of Commerce, Farm Jour- 
nal’s research department makes available to sales executives a 
series of analyses of basic marketing information for all 3,072 coun- 


ties. They are especially valuable to firms selling the rural market. 


BY RAYMOND C. SCHINDLER 


Chief, Schindler Bureau of Investigation 


OME sales managers have been 
accused of over-emphasizing 
their sales efforts in a relatively 
small number of points inside 

their natural market areas. The ac- 
cusation has also covered some market 
researchers assigned to the delineation 
of market characteristics for sales ex- 
ecutives. However, such charges in 
many cases have not taken into ac- 
count the absence of basic market data 
required for sales expansion. As a re- 
sult, many sales efforts stress metro- 
politan areas, for example, mainly be- 
cause data on such markets are easily 
available. 


Data Is Comprehensive 


Now that all companies, regardless 
of size, will have available basic data 
on each of the 3,072 counties in the 
United States, we can look forward to 
the opening of new market frontiers 
and new sales quotas for American 
business. To some executives planning 
sales programs, it will seem that the 
new markets are export markets because 
they have not explored them before. 

Through the cooperation of the 
Division of Small Business of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, the Farm Journal Market Re- 
search Department, Philadelphia, has 
prepared and now publishes a guide- 
book to these new markets. The guide- 
book takes the form of basic market 
data, on a single sheet, for each county 
in every one of the 48 states, state by 
state. Most of the data is taken trom 
the Bureau of the Census, 1939-40, 
supplemented by cumulative war sup- 
ply and facility contracts through 
March 1945, bank deposits as of De- 
cember 31, 1944, and two items from 
the SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of 
Buying Power. The accompanying il- 
lustration shows the more than 125 
items of information supplied. 

The various items reporting for each 
county the characteristics of popula- 
tion, housing, manufacturing, agri- 
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culture, trade, bank deposits, income 
tax, and market indices, are drawn 
from latest official Census tracts and 
other authoritative sources. Previous 
to the gathering together of all these 
characteristics in one place, anyone de- 
sirous of obtaining a picture of a mar- 
ket area, county by county, had to refer 
to numerous sources individually con- 
taining these data. The information 
contained in county basic data folios 
has been compiled from more than 50 
source volumes. Even an experienced 
person would probably require over 
three hours to tabulate these statistics 
for one county. It is therefore clear 
why so many companies—particularly 
the smaller ones—have not under- 
taken to explore the pertinent descrip- 
tive facts about markets here in our 
own country. 

For example, of the 3,072 counties 
in the United States, four-fifths are 
predominantly rural: over half of the 
population live on farms and in places 
of less than 2,500 inhabitants. In many 
sales programs a large portion of these 
counties have not enjoyed sales effort 
emphasis, partly because of lack of pre- 
cise and usable data on them and 
partly because of resultant ignorance 
as to their sales possibilities. 


Planning Requires Favts 


Effective planning of sales promo- 
tion and sound estimates of sales 
quotas require specific answers to cer- 
tain questions. How many people? 
How old? How employed? How do 
they live? What is the picture of their 
earnings? What type of population? 
How are their homes equipped ? These 
are representative questions and by no 
means all the points that a thorough 
sales program must consider. 

But there are still some executives 
who question the necessity of using 
basic market data in planning sales 
programs. Nevertheless, few modern 
businessmen now deny the fact that 
sales effort without intelligent direc- 


tion may melt the margin of profi 
required for business success. 

Sales may prove too expensive to bi 
profitable. In fact, this very element 
has been used to support the claims ot 
some sales executives that sales efforts 
outside of metropolitan areas and cer 
tain other districts are too costly for 
profit. A realistic analysis, however, 
shows that sales efforts intelligently 
directed upon the basis of factual 
market data can serve to expand previ- 
ous sales quotas into unprecedented 
demands upon the increased productive 
capacity which so many American 
manufacturers have at their disposal. 


Knowledge Subtracts Waste 


The method of using such market 
data is of prime importance. Manu- 
facturers have tried successfully a co- 
Operative program involving the sales 
and market research staffs, drawing 
in other departments as needed. Under 
this method, analyses of present sales 
quotas and desired expansions are de- 
lineated by the market research staff 
under policies predetermined by the 
company executives. Adjustment of 
present sales efforts to the new ex- 
panded quotas should not, of course, 
rule out specific sales gains made in 
market areas outside the points of 
principal emphasis. In fact, such in- 
stances can be employed to indicate 
particular characteristics of a given 
company’s sales appeals and advan- 
tages, in terms of the newly avail- 
able market data which can be an- 
alyzed for identification of clues useful 
in the new fields to be conquered. 

The use of counties as the units 
for integrating such basic market data 
may also be challenged. Regardless of 
the arguments involved in such 4 
challenge, the fact remains that most 
of our statistical data has been com- 
piled upon a county basis. However, 
whenever a sectional, statewide, or re- 
gional sales unit is desired, the merget 
and selection of the statistical material 
available from the county basic data 
permits prompt compilation of the 
larger units. 


—> 


First Arp For Distrisution: Key to efl- 
cient distribution is a knowledge of 
markets. County data sheets like the one 
opposite facilitate market analyses which 
lower sales costs, cut waste distribution. 
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COUNTY BASIC DATA SHEET 


Prepared by Farm Journal Market Research Department on the Plan and Forms provided 
by the Division of Small Business, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
STATE: New York COUNTY: Sullivan 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS: 
Area (sq. mi.) ares 986 


Census region. oa . Middle Atlantic 
oo eee 631,040 Commerce Department district . en New York 
County seet.... Monticello Congressional district es 27 


POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS (1940): 


Proportion of population: 


Civilian On farms . 30.8% 
1943 Urban non-farm : Ne 19.8% 
Population: 1940 (Estimate) Rural non-farm . . , . te i 49.4% 
died eae s ath aaa naene re ceed ss 37,901 32,536 Native white . 83.1% 
Ne as bail 38.4 33.0 Foreign-born white 15.9% 
Negro.. 1.0% 
Major Towns: Population: 
| ES Sees Cee, ee cae ‘ 3,788 14 years and under : 7,550 
I oc ke bids beawecanes ' 3,737 15 to 19 years , 3,097 
3. Woodridge............ ores eS : 854 29 to 24 years. 2,995 
25 to 49 years ; 13,569 
50 to 64 years 7 6,933 
65 and over ; fs 3,827 
Employed workers by major occupation groups: ; 
Professional 7.4% Craftsmen 11.4% Unpaid family farm workers... ... 26% 
Semi-professional .. . 1.0% Operatives 10.0% Other laborers . 6.1% 
Farmers & Farm mars 15.3% Domestic service 4.4% Occupation not reported ‘ 1.3% 
Non-farm props. & mars 14.1% Other service workers 9.6% 
Clerical and Sales 11.3% Farm wage laborers 5.5% Total Employed Workers. . 12,247 100.0% 


HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS (1940): 


County Farm County Farm 

Dwelling Units . . . 23,206 5,011 Occupied Units 10,810 3,128 
With electric lighting. . 85.0% 78.7% Owner-occupied units 64.5% 84.7% 
With running water. . 83.8% 74.3% With mechanical refrigerator... .. F 41.9% 27.1% 
With interior private toilet... . 58.6% 49.0% With radio . vinnie Gate 88.0% 84.6% 
With private bath facilities .... ; 53.0% 46.1% Cooking with electricity........ ae 3.4% 0.6% 
Needing major repairs . 14.0% 21.4% Cooking with gas . = wb 28.3% 8.8% 
Built since 1929..... 36.8% 20.6% Cooking with wood ; ‘ : 35.1% 70.5% 
With central heating . : 50.1% 29.3% 


Population per occupied unit. . 


3.72 


MANUFACTURING CHARACTERISTICS (1939): 


(No. of 

Major Industrial Groups Establishments) 

Establishments 47 1. Food and kindred products... ae 19 

Wage earners ; 239 2. Printing, publishing, and allied industries......... 14 

Wages paid.... ; ; $299,178 3. Chemicals and allied products................... 4 

Wages per wage earner 7 $930 4. Furniture and finished lumber products......... : 4 

Value of products... . $1,380,928 5. Lumber and timber basic products Pe at pe se 9 

Value added by manufacturing . $665,839 6. Miscellaneous industries........... 00.0 cee eee Q 
Value added per wage earner $2,786 


War supply and facility contracts (cumulative through March, 1945) 


eee - $69,000 


AGRICULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS (1940): 


Proportion of total acreage in farms... See 40.3% Approximate gross farm income (1939)... . 00... ccc eee $3,331,906 
Number of farms src we 2,778 Major sources in percent of total gross income: 
Average size (acres).......... awiely or 91.5 Livestock sold or traded aire abba aioes 8.3% 
Value of land and buildings Rav oath en silekt $19,741,013 Dairy products sold or traded... BA ar ge Broke 36.2% 
Average value per farm . $7,106 Poultry products sold or traded rae Fae eal eoldoen ‘ 27.8% 
Value implements and machinery........ : ; $1,343,055 Fisted cree ated er Wr oni. oo ns cca ecnddennesue 25% 
Average value per farm reporting.......- $572 Vegetables harvested for sale............ 00sec cece 1.3% 
Proportion of farm tenancy . : ; : 7.0% Fruits and nuts sold or traded..... 2.2.2... ccc cece eee 0.2% 
Proportion of farms mortgaged : 46.2% Forest products sold... Be a Oe Maes 0.7% 
Estimated cash farm income —1944 . : $8,200,275 Products used by farm households af a psside, 21.1% 
Farm autos . 2,251 Farm trucks 787 Farm tractors...... 366 


TRADE CHARACTERISTICS (1939): Establishments $ Volume Employees Payroll (000) 
Wholesale trade ; ‘ 53 $6,625,000 246 $387 
Retail trade. . 1,192 $18,635,000 1,275 $1,331 
Service trades . 204 $757,000 244 $177 
Per capita retail sales $491.68 Per capita service receipts. . $19.97 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Sales Management Magazine Indexes (1943): 


Total bank deposits (Dec. 31, 1944) ; =y $25,409,000 Effective buying income . ; 2s $45,968,000 
Federal income tax (1941): Market quality index...... i BieeidSeues wae ee 116 
Number individual returns : 4,698 


Additional state sets and national sets are available only through Farm Journal 
Market Research Department; West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


New York 53 


| ae 
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Wash Day Blues Inspire Birth 
Of Spring—Built Clothes Pin 


HoLLywoop Pin-Up: It’s a clothes pin—with a couple of new wrinkles— 
that sells best in food markets and turns up some new merchandising ideas. 


N a fresh spring day, when 
the breezes were laden with 
aroma of apple blossoms, the 
breeze got a little too fresh— 

blew Mrs. Morris’ washing off the 

line, into the mud. 

She wasn’t disheartened — just 
downright provoked. ‘Oh, you men! 
If I couldn’t invent a better clothes 
pin!” she cried. Her husband, man- 
like, said, “Why don’t you?” 

She did. It took months, and Mr. 
Morris helped, because his factory was 
making aluminum aircraft parts. She 
those that metal and he selected a 
wuitable aluminum alloy that had 
‘pringiness, 


The Hollywood Touch 


Eventually, they had a one-piece 
iluminum clothes pin ready to be 
tooled at war’s end. And being Los 
Angeles people, it was natural to give 
ita glamorous name, something miles 
ftom wash-day. They called it “Holly- 
wood Pin-Up.” 

Aluminum clothes pins are not new, 
but springy ones are—and also one 
made the way this one is, with two 
lifferent groups, for light and heavy 
washing. The pin is made of sturdy 
metal, finished to eliminate sharp 
edges, and sells for better than a 

ime store price—10 on a card, in 
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five different colors, retailing for 35 
cents. Application for a patent has 
been filed. 

Aluminum doesn’t rust; therefore 
cannot stain clothes. And for the 
woman who likes to hold clothes pins 
in her mouth, these pins are small, 
light, tasteless, and without splinters. 

In the midst of war, this promised 
to be such a good peacetime item, 
that Del E. Webb, co-owner of the 
New York Yankees, became interested, 
and formed the Del E. Webb, Prod- 
ucts Co. to produce it when metal and 
labor were again available. A start 
was made last fall, but shortages re- 
stricted distribution to the Los An- 
geles area—and a good thing, too. 
The advertising and selling approach 
had a “bug.” 

The first street car cards, radio spots 
and newspaper advertisements stressed 
the advantages, mostly in mechanical 
terms. The fact is that after engineers 
finished the gadget, invented by a 
woman—for women—the male influ- 
ence predominated. Engineers and 
production men were all a-gog over 
the technical marvels, which got into 
copy—and the women who were go- 
ing to buy the clothes pin and use 
it were indifferent. Engineering copy 
proved a complete washout. 

Then sales and advertising men 


took over, and prepared copy along 
an entirely different line—“how to use 
Hollywood Pin-Ups.” That was what 


the women wanted to know. Here was 
a gadget used principally on. wash-day, 
a 35-cent article. What woman cared 
about how it was engineered? It 
might : have been a thousand-dollar 
radio, and the same sales approach 
would have been best. How do you 
tune it, and what comes out? Funny, 
but women have always been that way, 
and always will be—yet men persist 
in trying to interest them in mechanics. 

Another interesting angle — Now 
that the way to use the new clothes 
pin is being stressed in advertising, 
women report new uses they have dis- 
covered. One slick idea is, to replace 
the wooden clips that come on wire 
clothes hangers. Sooner or later the 
wooden clips disappear, and then the 
pin-ups can be slipped on the wire, 
to hold skirts or trousers, and they 
won't wear out. 


Giant Bobby Pin 


That idea was sent in by a woman. 
Another woman found that the pins 
were just the thing to hold her hair— 
they are built much like a giant bobby 
pin. Another woman with a large 
family uses them for napkin holders, 
and still another to clip patterns to 
cloth, in making garments at home, 
and to clip lining and fabric together. 

Some uses have been suggested by 
men, too. In the office, they are used 
to hold large sheafs of papers to- 
gether. Also for a bank roll. If it is 
big enough to choke a dog, a pin-up 
is a safeguard. 

Uses suggested by the public are 
carefully filed, and will be available 
for advertising. Already several ideas 
are diagrammed on the card that holds 
the product for display. 

In California, the product is fair 
traded, and will be given price pro- 
tection throughout the country in com- 
pliance with state laws. Present pro- 
duction plans are for 15 million 
monthly before summer, and extension 
of advertising and distribution over 
the entire country. 

The best retail outlet for the new 
clothes pins has been quite a surprise. 
Around Los Angeles, they have sold 
best in grocery stores and food mar- 
kets. The next best outlet is the de- 
partment store; third, the hardware 
store. The retailer is supplied through 
general jobbers. At present the prod- 
uct is considered a bit high in price 
for dime stores, but that may be over- 
come later by packing a smaller num- 
ber on a card. To date, most of the 
thinking has been directed toward 
getting enough metal and labor, and 
overcoming the production lag. 
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First Steps in Learning How 


To Use Aptitude Tests for Salesmen 


A drug manufacturer makes his initial explorations into testing by 


analyzing the characteristics of presently employed men and com. 
paring findings with performance records. He is using the results 


not as rules of thumb, but as aids to judgment in hiring new men. 


BY RICHARD S. SCHULTZ 


Director, Industrial Relations Methods, Inc. 
New York City 


among sales executives in sound 

salesmen selection procedures for 

1946, this report of experience 
in a pharmaceutical company may be 
particularly timely. 

This pharmaceutical manufacturer 
undertook a survey of its existing 
sales force with the aid of a profes- 
sionally trained industrial psychologist, 
in the field of selection of salesmen, 
on the staff of Industrial Relations 
Methods, Inc. 


[ view of the widespread interest 


Survey of Sales Force 


The survey was aimed at determin- 
ing the answers to three pertinent 
questions: 

1. What are the characteristics of 
presently employed salesmen in terms 
of occupational interests and person- 
ality traits? 

2. In what way are the interests and 
personality traits related to amount of 
sales, length of service with the com- 
pany, and collections records? 

3. How may the result of this in- 
itial research be utilized in the selec- 
tion of new men? 

The group for whom data was 
available numbered 49 men, ranging 
in age from 27 to 70 and in length 
of service from 3 months to 27 years. 
These men were tested with the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank and 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 
The results were compared with sales 
and collection records and ratings by 
company executives. The conclusions 
of the study developed interesting 
findings in regard to the three objec- 
tives 
he interests of the entire existing 
sales force as measured by the Strong 
Bionk were found to correspond close- 

ith the interests of salesmen of 


vaccum cleaners, real estate, life in- 
surscce, and also with purchasing 
agents. These buying and selling oc- 
Cupsions were considered to have 
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some elements in common with phar- 
maceutical sales work, hence the com- 
parison. 

The breakdown on personality traits 
shows that the majority of men rated 
well on emotional stability, aggres- 
siveness and self-sufficiency. Chart 1 
shows the details. 

In comparing salesmen’s interests 
with the length of service in the com- 
pany, it was discovered that as the 
number of years of service increases, 
there seems to be a narrowing of in- 
terests. The interests of salesmen with 
less than six years of service are more 
widespread. Men who have been on 
the payroll for less than one year at 
the time of the study had the highest 
percentage of agreement with the in- 
terests of vacuum cleaner salesmen. 
Taken as groups, the 12 men with less 


than one year’s service and the 14 men 
with six years or more, had a higher 
degree of self-sufficiency than the 22 
men whose length of service ranged 
between one to five years. The young 
men apparently had extreme self-as- 
surance and _ self-dependence, while 
the high degree of self-sufficiency of 
the oldest group was probably the re- 
sult of a preference to work alone, to 
ignore advice and to depend strongly 
on past experience. For the compari- 
son with sales and collections see 
Chart 2. 


Although the results in Charts I 
and II are interesting, it is doubtful 
whether reliance can be placed at the 
present time on the use of these tests 
in the company without precaution. A 
critical examination of the statistical 
figures shows how it is possible to mis- 
interpret preliminary studies of a sales 
force. 

In testing a sales organization ex- 
ecutives should not readily accept 
meager positive results. Additional 
testing of personnel in the company 
may actually indicate little value in 
the use of these tests for selection. 
In developing selection procedures 
negative results are as helpful as post- 
tive results. To know what procedures 
are not actually contributing to more 


Emotional 
Stability 

TEST RATINGS No. of 
Men % 
A—High 2 41 
B—Above Average 7 35 


C & D—Unfavorable 2 a 


TOTAL 49 100 


Chart | 
PERSONALITY TRAITS 
OF 49 PHARMACEUTICAL SALESMEN 


Self 
Sufficiency Aggressiveness 
No. of No. of 
Men % Men % 
29 =«660 29 «60 
8 16 10 20 
12 24 10 20 
49 100 49 100 


The Curtain goes up for a 


New kind of Audience! 


Sc LENCE ILLU STRATED They will be the kind of people who already 


are spurring their doctors on to more understanding 
will be an utterly new kind of publication, a maga- and use of new life-savers like tyrothricin. They will 
zine filling a new and challenging need. be the ones eager to try out the new fluorescent 
lamps, impatient to be first to play for their friends 
recordings on wire, enthusiastic about trying new 
textiles made from glass, from milk, from coal-tar... 


| It will present Science excitingly, pictorially, 
interpret Science personally. 


It will be lavishly illustrated, by a highly mobile 
staff of top-flight photographers and artists. It will 
be produced, brilliantly, by an ace staff of estab- 
lished editors and writers. 


In other words, the audience of SciENCE 
ILLUSTRATED will be the kind of people who unlock 
the doors to new things for the great mass of consum- 
ers who ultimately follow the lead of those who do 


. things first. 
The reader audience, then, attracted to wines 
ScIENCE ILLUSTRATED will be a new kind of audience. It will be a peculiarly alert, inquiring audience. 
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It will comprise people peculiarly avid for news and 
information about new things and new means which 
may enrich their lives. They will be a peculiarly 
attentive, thorough-reading kind of audience. 


__In short, here is an audience which the pecu- 
larly shrewd advertiser will be particularly anxious 
to secure for his message. 


Sot SAAS 


aS 
en 

> 
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Advertising forms close February 10, 1946 


Initial print order, 500,000 copies. First issue, April; 
25¢. For further, full details about this new magazine, 
address SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED, 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, New York. Or phone 
your nearest McGraw-Hill office. 


SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED 


A New McGraw-Hill Publication 
SCIENCE BROUGHT HOME TO YOU 
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Here |s 


SOMETHING BETTER 
— MORE IMPRESSIVE 


in letterhead paper 


* IMPRESSive 
* BRILLIANT 


is Your 

QUALITY GUARANTEE... 
Be Sure It Reads 
100% COTTON FIBRE 


Anniversary Bond, by Fox River, is one 


of the finest letterhead papers avail- 
able. It's a 100% 
brilliant white and a prestige-builder. 


cotton fibre paper, 


Unless your present letterhead water- 
mark reads "100% 
100% rag’, or 


cotton fibre’, 
it’s not the 
finest available. Insist on Anniver- 


“all-rag” 


say Bond. You'll never need worry 
about changing to “something better 
~~’ more impressive’ for .there is 
nothing finer than this Fox River 
letterhead paper. Prove it to yourself 
with a copy of our “Comparison Kit’. 
Write for it today. It's free. 


Fox River 


Truett 
iil” is 


a RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
418-A So. Appleton St. ©@ Appleton, Wis. 
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CHART Il 
Comparison of Interests and Personality Traits 
With Sales Volume and Collections 
(Men with less than one year’s service and several others, for special reasons, 
were not included in these two comparisons.) 
Amount Number 
of Sales of Men Interests Self-Sufficiency 
High 9 These two groups These two groups are more 
have largest percent- self-sufficient than the low 
age of agreement in sales group, implying that 
interest with suc- successful pharmaceutical 
cessful life insurance salesmen possess more in- 
salesmen, itiative, are moro capable 
of working alone in terri- 
tory and more reliant on 
Average 12 theif own judgment in 
reaching decisions and mak- 
ing plans. 
Low 10 Scattered — — no 
clear definition of 50% of this group received 
interests. unfavorable test scores. 
Collec- 
tions Number 
Record of Men Interests Self-Sufficiency 
High 11 Similar to salesmen 75% of these men received 
in real estate and A or B scores. 
life insurance. 
Average 1 No clear differentia- 91% received A or B. 
tion. 
Low 10 No clear differentia- 40% A score, 60% unfavor- 
tion, able score. 


accurate selection is as important as 
knowing what devices assure good 
selection. 

Selection or rejection of salesmen 
is determined in this company by tak- 
ing all available facts and information 
about an applicant into consideration. 

The executives in this company were 
advised to go slowly in relying on 
test results for selection. As part of 
the regular plan of interviews and 
application form, it was suggested that 
tests may be used with much caution 
provisionally as a guide. 

Likely looking applicants are re- 


quired to fill out the Strong Interts 
Test and the Personality Inventory # 
part of the regular selection plan. The 
applicant who receives high scores 0 
personality traits and shares the it 
terests of “life insurance salesmet 
may be regarded favorably and givel 
further consideration. If he does 1% 
receive a high rating in interests of 
life insurance salesmen, he still m4 
be hired because of his contacts % 
experience, education or other facto 
However, the manager who takes this 
step has been warned by the low ip 
terest score that “this chap is p® 
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SALES JANy 


Fast news coverage and exclusive 
stories attract the highest reader 
interest. 


Broadest (in all major industry 
divisions) and deepest (in each 
division) readership assures the 
greatest market penetration. 


Lowest cost advertising per unit 
of space (made possible by the 
efficient newspaper production 
methods). 


Edited by veteran oil publication 
men, and published by the West’s 
leading industrial publisher. 


REASONS *‘WHY ”’ 


Magazine stock gives quality re- 
production at newspaper speed. 


Fifty-three opportunities a year to 
reach the buyers. (Weekly and an- 
nual summary—The OIL YEAR.) 


All advertising next to or opposite 
reading matter. 


IS THE TOP BUY! 


OIL, mailed Thursday with Monday’s 
news, printed on magazine stock, 
11”x 16” tabloid format, is the only oil 
man’s newspaper in the West. 
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MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION 
124 WEST FOURTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 
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How to 


Step 1. 


Step 2. 


Step 3. 


Step 4. 


Step 5. 


Step 6. 


“Copyright 1945 


CHART III 
Begin Using Personnel Tests 


For Salesmen 


Analyze Duties and Company Require- 
ments 


This information makes it possible to prepare a written 
specification of essential requirements and qualifications 
for sales representatives in the organization. The facts 
are then used as a guide in preparing the tests. 


‘Review Company Standards in Judging 


quirements of the Company 


The purpose of this step is to determine standards for 
appraising the degree of success of sales representatives, 
such as earnings, sales costs, new business, etc. This in- 
formation is useful subsequently in determining the value 
of the tests by comparing success as a sales representative 
with rating on the tests. 


Prepare Personnel Tests Suited to the Re- 
Successful Sales Representatives 


A combination of tests and other procedures is finally 
prepared for selecting most desirable sales representa- 
tives. This may include a special application form and 
interview schedules. Tests for mental ability, information, 
personality, interests, and other characteristics essential 
for success are adapted from available standard forms or 
may be especially designed to meet the particular require- 
ments of the organization. 


Make Preliminary Trial of Tests 


Arrangements are then made to give the tests to a 
sampling of employes or applicants. The tests are given 
to some very successful, moderately successful, and least 
successful sales representatives in the organization. Com- 
parisons are then made between the test ratings and the 
success of sales representatives. 

Other statistical analyses may also be undertaken. 
During the preliminary trial more tests may be used than 
actually required. The results in this step lead to a 
choice of the tests best suited to the requirements of 
the organization. 


“Install the Tests 


After preliminary steps have been completed, a person- 
nel testing program, suited to the special requirements 
of a company, can be actually operating in a month. 

This includes instructions on how to give the tests 
and to interpret results. One or more persons are trained 
to analyze the test results and to use them efficiently. 
A special manual is prepared covering the entire pro- 
cedure, 


Check Results 


In order to assure the proper use and maximum value 
of the testing procedures, arrangements should be made 
for a check on results at definite periods during the 
first year. 


by Industrial Relations Methods, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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ably lacking in some characteristics, 
likes and dislikes which determine the 
success or personal happiness of our 
best pharmaceutical salesmen.” 

Similarly, a man who receives a 
very high rating in interests of vacuum 
cleaner salesmen and in self-sufficiency 
and aggressiveness is not especially 
desirable, since these characteristics are 
not traits held by the most successful 
men in this particular sales force. Like- 
wise, an applicant with an unfavorable 
rating in emotional stability is suscept- 
ible to fears and worries which are not 
conducive to personal happiness and 
to good sales records. 

The review of this experience story 
in one company leads to a very perti- 
nent question: What are the essen- 
tial steps in starting a sound personnel 
testing program for selection of sales- 
men ? 

The outline in Chart III may be 
considered as a helpful guide to both 
small and large sales organizations. 


Bausch & Lomb Booklet 
Stimulates Employe Ideas 


O merchandise more effectively 

its Employe-Suggestion Depart- 
ment, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
has distributed among its family a 
booklet titled ‘‘$omething Extra.” 

Aimed at capturing the interest of 
the reader straight from the first look, 
the cover has, at the bottom, a dummy 
check for “$16.35 made out to “the 
employe with ideas.” The figure is the 
average paid out to individual mem- 
bers of its family for suggestions by 
the company during a typical year. 

In a foreword by Herbert Eisenhart 
the company explains to its readers 
that Bausch & Lomb began as an idea; 
that it grew with additional ideas, until 
today it is a composite of thousands of 
ideas contributed by thousands of per- 
sons. Back of each idea was a person 
with an imaginative mind. Thoughts 
which never get beyond the idea stage, 
Mr. Eisenhart adds, are wasted. Con- 
sequently the purpose of the Em- 
ploye’s Suggestion System is to pro- 
vide a medium through which ideas 
may be converted into action. The put- 
pose of the book, conversely, is to 
stimulate employes toward formulating 
and making suggestions. 

The incentive theme is stressed. The 
booklet points out that the company 
pays for usable suggestions; that 
there’s no limit to the amount which 
a good suggestion many bring the em- 
ploye. By sharp little drawings to 
illustrate its points the booklet ex 
plains the mechanics of making sug: 
gestions (what types of suggestions 
B & L can use). 
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THE AMERICAN BUSINESS 
MARKET IS THE LARGEST 
IN THE WORLD 


188,918 
126,246 

. 204,927 
“NATION'S BUSINESS 456,640 


Total 976,731 


usiness 
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The Vacationist Buys a Lot More Than 
Bed, Board, and Fun in California 


Treating vacationists as customers with time, money and inclina- 
tion to shop for anything from a hat to an industrial site, Cali- 
fornia has its goods handy to sell in all seasons. That $10,000,000 
spending by travel-hungry visitors in 1946 is no pipe dream. 


As told to James H. Collins by 


DON THOMAS 


Managing Director, All-Year Club of Southern California 
President, National Association of Travel Officials 1941-45 


T’S a queer kink in the travel 
industry, that fellows like you 

and ine, looking forward to the 
yearly vacation, planning for it, 
dreaming about getting away for 
two weeks—don’t realize that the 
travel industry, claiming seven per 
cent of the American national income, 
is supported by fellows like ourselves. 
Our jobs at the All-Year Club of 
Southern California involve selling, 
and we want to fathom people, find 
the motives that will spur them to 


“spend their money—with us. And be- 


cause we do not know the real tourist, 
we may fail to have our goods handy 
for him to buy when the vacation fever 
is upon him. 

Pride in one’s home, one’s family, 
one’s appearance, ambitions for one’s 
children, the desire for security, repu- 
tation—to these standard sales ap- 
peals, good everywhere, at all times, 
add the fellow dreaming about his 
vacation because he is everywhere and 
traveling all year round. Whatever he 
will buy before he goes, plus anything 
that he may bring back—is good mer- 
chandise to plug all year. 


Tourists Are Spenders 


This year, the American Express Co. 
tells us that probably 10 billion dol- 
lars will be spent by American tourists 
in their own country. We figure that 
creates 2,412,000 jobs in transporta- 
tion, hotel service, entertainment. 

My memory goes back to days when 
Americans had neither money nor 
leisure for travel and vacations were 
seldom taken because they meant loss 
of income. That was not very long 
ago, yet the suggestion that the em- 
ployer pay his employes wages to go 
away and loaf was against all the tra- 
ditions of free enterprise up to that 
time. Those who traveled were gen- 
erally wealthy. One out of four 
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Mr. THomas: “Know the tourist market.” 


passengers leaving for Europe departed 
from New York City; 50% came from 
the eastern states. 

The tourist industry started when 
vacations with pay—at first one week 
—were found profitable by employers. 
Just as Henry Ford found five-dollar- 
a-day wages profitable, so the startled 
employer discovered that wage earners 
became more loyal and efficient if they 
could get away from it all for a week. 

Soon the vacation was extended to 
two weeks and is now often three. 
This all came about through the faster 
pace of business, the greater pressure 
of American work and life. 

The first vacationers went mostly in 
July and August, creating a terrific 
peak of railroad and resort business. 
Then the shrewd fellows who, when 
the crowd was going one way, went 
in the other direction, avoided the peak 
by vacationing in early summer or fall. 
At first they went to the same places 
as did their more conventional fellows. 
Later they discovered sunshine places 
in the winter: California, Arizona and 
Florida. Finally rugged winter sports 
became common. And so, travel be- 
came a big industry and a mass market. 


This year, 10 billion dollars, up 
from six billions in the last pre-war 
year, will be spent in travel. Six bil- 
lions was more than all the automo- 
biles made in 1939 were worth whole- 
sale; as much as the combined value 
of meat packing, petroleum refining, 
printing and publishing, iron and steel 
blast furnaces. 

No economist or statesman ever 
points to the travel industry as likely 
to offer jobs, or advises that it be stim- 
ulated as a means of increasing our 
national income. But it is doing both. 

For nearly 20 years I have watched 
this industry grow and throw down 
deep roots, and in Southern California 
alone have seen resorts change into 
thriving communities; tourist cabins 
and wayside services of all kinds mul- 
tiply into thousands; hotels, restau- 
rants, theaters, night clubs, apartment 
houses, and sightseeing services ex- 
pand, real estate valuations rise. 


To Distribute Buying Power 


This is no suitcase business because 
travel distributes buying power to all 
regions and allows each region to sell 
what it can best produce. Since travel 
is one of the quickest means of dis- 
covering the products and resources of 
any region, it stimulates and creates 
trade with all other regions. 

Our region is known as a good con- 
sumer market, buying much from all 
other regions. One-sixth of what we 
have to spend with other regions is 
travel income, according to a recent 
study made by Dr. Cecil L. Dunn, 
Occidental College and Dr. Phillip 
Neff, Pomona College and Haynes 
Foundation. Tourists from other states 
spend money for our climate, scenery, 
and recreation facilities, and with that 
money we buy things that they make at 
home—textiles, automobiles, food, 
watches, cameras, and the rest. 

This fellow with his two-week holi- 
day makes up three-fourths of the 
travel industry's business, and keeps 
its 30-billion-dollar plant in operation 
all year round. Once, he went by rail 
road and stayed at hotels, but now he 
may go in his own car and stay in 
camps, or fly, or even hike or go rid 
ing. California is planning a system 
of bridle trails which will take him 
from Mexico to Canada. Vermont has 
for years featured a system of trails fo 
horse-loving tourists. For two week 
he stops producing and becomes 
spender, demanding services seldon 
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American Builder provides 
selective coverage of the dominant factors 
in light construction. 


Contractor-Builders and lumber 
dealers have strong mutual interest 
in any building improvements, but 
the Contractor-Builder’s major in- 
terest is in urban homes and com- 
mercial building, whereas dealers 
dominate in the rural and farm 
markets. Wholesalers, jobbers and 
dealers, of course, are interested in 
all problems relating to warehous- 
ing, merchandising, distribution, 
consumer trade (or “jag trade”) 
and the farm market. So American 
Builder is published in two sec- 
tions each month. 

Among the 47,006 readers on 
the building side (June 30, 1945 
A. B. C. statement )}* receiving the 
General Section, are the top rank- 
ing Builders and Contractors, who 
account for 70% of the light con- 
struction. 

The remainder of its subscribers, 
13,654 Retail Lumber and Build- 
ing Materials Dealers and Distribu- 
tors (June 30, 1945 A. B. C. state- 
ment )# receive American Builder 
with a special Distribution Section 
bound into it, containing editorial 
and advertising material of specific 
interest to those Dealers and Dis- 
tributors. They handle about 85% 
of the nation’s building materials 
volume. 

x: Totals at this period indicate the level at 
which American Builder froze its circulation 
for the duration of the war. Restrictions on 
new subscriptions were lifted beginning with 
the August, 1945, issue. As of January 1, 1946, 


American Builder's circulation exceeded 70,000 
paid subscribers. 


An opportunity for advertisers 


With separate ads in American Builder 
General Section and in the Distribution 
Section, manufacturers can direct sepa- 
rate, specific messages to the important 
Contractors and Builders and to the 
worth-while Dealers and Distributors. 
Since only Dealers and Distributors 
receive American Builder Dealer Edition 
(the General Section with the Distribution 
Section bound in), you can talk shop to 
the Dealers privately and at the same 
iime know that they will see what you 
are saying to their Professional-Builder 
sustomers. 
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required at home; buying things he 
wants, or sees, because he is away from 
home and his customary habits. 

Our tourist likes to get as far away 
from his usual work and ways as two 
weeks will allow, so the Chicago 
banker goes to a Wyoming dude ranch, 
the dude ranch owner goes to Chicago 
and its crowds, the inlander comes to 
the sea, and the coast dweller goes to 
the Rockies. That was true yesterday— 
tomorrow they will fly to London or 
Paris, Sydney, or Rio de Janiero. 

In the early days of travel, there 
was a narrow seasonal distribution of 
goods appropriate for travel. Manu- 
facturers and merchants with things 
to sell suspected that the tourist might 
want a suitcase, or a steamer rug, but 
chiefly in the few weeks of departures 
for Europe. New York City and Chi- 
cago shops featured summer clothes 
in the Florida season, but there was 
still a vast array of merchandise to be 
invented for the vacationer. He was 
still a carriage trade customer. Travel 
had not yet come to the baby carriage 
trade. 


New Markets Are Made 


Today there is enormous spending 
for things the vacationer will buy be- 
fore he leaves home, and for things 
he will buy when he sees them after 
his arrival. The folks back home will 
want a sports suit like the one he 
brings back from Malibu Beach, and 
the folks in Malibu Beach will want 
something that he brings from his own 
town. “Do you want to sell your hat?” 
Australians asked a Californian, vaca- 
tioning there before the war. In Los 
Angeles, it was an ordinary felt hat, 
but in Sydney it was a sensation. 

Following such vacationing clues, 
manufacturers can develop business in 
new markets. And emphasizing the 
travel note in their merchandising, 
merchants can often increase sales. The 
important point is that the vacationer 
is mixed in the general population, 
everywhere, at all times. But he is so 
ordinary an individual that nobody 
sizes him up for a customer. 

In Southern California, following 
up our vacationing customers through 
consistent advertising promotion over 
many years, we discovered that they 
were everywhere, spending money for 
everything—even houses and lots, 
factory sites and industrial buildings, 
because one in 10 eventually came back 
to live and go into business. 

It became necessary for us to arouse 
our community to the importance of 
the vacationer. Hotel and apartment 
men, transportation people, and the 
few persons who had direct contact 
with travelers, knew that one in 10 
customers was a vacationer. But the 
merchant who sold hats or shirts, or 


the garage proprietor, theater man- 


ager, or restaurant owner, did not 
realize how much of their trade came 
from transients. 

The All-Year Club took steps to 
make them aware of this business, even 
to the traffic policeman on a_ busy 
corner. Any stranger who came along 
and asked for information might be a 
tourist. The county had appropriated 
funds to bring him to California. Ac- 
cording to the good time he had here, 
or otherwise, he would advise others 
to come—or go elsewhere. He paid 
about 10% of the traffic cop’s salary. 
It was up to everybody here to see that 
he had a good time. 

For a long time, in our marketing, 
we have been bowing to smokestacks, 
counting the millions of customers cre- 
ated by industrial and business jobs 
and overlooking such possibilities as 
the travel industry. 

From 1920 to 1940, employment in 
trade and services, in which travel is 
classed, rose from 39% to 51%, while 
manufacturing employment dropped 
from 33% to 28% of total employ- 
ment, and agriculture, 28% to 21%. 

The travel industry employs hun- 
dreds of thousands directly, and many 
more indirectly, in the making of mer- 
chandise. and equipment, building the 

railroad cars, motor buses, ships, auto- 
mobiles, and planes to carry the vaca- 
tioner, and the hotels, restaurants, 
theaters, and resorts to accommodate 
him on his travels. These producers 
and workers have as much interest in 
promoting the travel industry as we 
who are directly employed in it. 

Travel not only increases buying 
power, but distributes it. In developing 
the possibilities of the travel industry 
as a market for your own goods and 
services, you are doing a good turn 
for your own business—and a better 
one for the economy of the country. 


“BUT THE WAR’S OVER!” 


. . Yes, the war’s over. But it 
seems that SM’s mailing-date jitters 
go on for “the duration plus six 
months.” 


. Between the woeful lack of 
help at our printing plant on the 
one hand, and the constantly in- 
creasing jam-up in the U. S. Mail 
on the other, we begin to be thank- 
ful even to have SALES MANAGE- 
MENT published with the pages in 
consecutive order! 


. So if your magazines have 
been arriving late, won’t you please 
forgive us? We’re sorrier than you 


aad —THE EDITORS 
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Survey Reveals Vast Market for 
[Improved Textile Finishes 


Retailers tell American Cyanamid most wanted improvement is 


control of wool shrinkage. Moth resistance, control of gas-fading, 


perspiration proofing, better water repellency, and crush resistance 


are other eagerly sought sales appeals by textile merchandisers. 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


AST August the Textile Resin 
Department of the American 
Cyanamid Co., New York City, 
determined to obtain more 

asic information on the demand for 
mproved textile finishes. Richard E. 
Sumner, the department's manager, 
‘elt that it should be supplied from 
he most reliable of sources—the lead- 
ng retailers—and in as short a time 
is possible. 

The Textile Resin Department, for 
some time back, had been developing 
1 line of chemicals, known as mela- 
Nine resins, which had proved capable 
»f profoundly modifying the char- 
icteristics of textiles. The department 
research engineers had been champing 
for market data which could provide 
1 guide to further product develop- 
nents and improvements. 

Before many weeks had passed the 
research engineers at the American 
Cyanamid laboratories at Stamford, 
Conn., had learned that the Nation’s 
leading retailers considered wool 
shrinkage control as the most in de- 
mand of the five textile finishes de- 
veloped and being improved upon by 
American Cyanamid Co. 

The company obtained this informa- 
tion and much other valuable data by 
conducting a survey—a survey believed 


to be the very first of its kind. Devised 
with the cooperation of Robbins & 
Barber, public relations firm, New 
York City, the pattern for the survey 
was simplicity itself which rightly 
might be considered why the desired 
information was so rapidly forthcom- 
ing. 

This particular survey was conducted 
entirely by mail among key executives 
of the Nation’s leading department 
stores. One letter only was sent out 
and there was no follow-up of any 
kind. The responses to this single letter 
of inquiry left no doubt about the deep 
interest in textile finishes and revealed 
a sincere desire to cooperate with 
American Cyanamid in developing 
further improvements. 

In some instances the replies were 
10 pages long, and the majority 
showed that they were based on a thor- 
ough analysis of the preferences and 
experiences of the staffs engaged in 
selling fabrics and all types of ready- 
to-wear merchandise. There were not 
a few cases in which special memo- 
randa were prepared by heads of soft 
goods departments and included with 
the replies by store executives. 

The survey's single letter of inquiry 
was but one page in length. It ex- 
plained briefly that the company, as a 


Statistical Summary of Preferences of 


Shrinkage Control 
Gas-Fading Control 
Crease-Proofing 
Washability of Sheers 
Spot-Proofing 


Department Stores with Regard to Textile Finishes 


For the purpose of this computation, 5 points were allowed for first choice, 
4 for second, 3 for third choice, 2 for fourth choice, and 1 point for fifth. 


411 points 


270 .” 
217 ” 
201 ” 
174” 
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result of research studies, had been 
developing a line of chemicals which 
promised to have a considerable effect 
upon the future merchandising of all 
soft goods lines. 

One of these chemicals, the letter 
stated, provided for the shrinkage run- 
trol of woolens. Another enabled 1ace, 


mMarquisette and other light materials 


to be washed without ironing or 
stretching. A third was an improve- 
ment on any crease-proofing processes. 
A fourth prevented gas fading of ray- 
ons and still another made the spot- 
proofing of rayon and cotton possible. 
It was emphasized that all the five 
processes listed were possible without 
changing the basic characteristics of 
the textiles. 


What Do You Want? 


The balance of the letter, in the 
nature of a simple and direct request, 
read as follows: 

“We would appreciate very much 
some assistance from you in determin- 
ing our lines of inquiry and sales in 
the melamine resin field. Specifically, 
we would like you, if possible in con- 
sultation with merchandising execu- 
tives in charge, and with buyers and 
salespeople in soft goods lines, to give 
us the answers to three questions: 

“1. Which of the improvements in 
textile finishes mentioned above do 
you think has the most value? 

“2. What other improvement in 
textile finishes would you like to see 
developed ? 

“3. With regard to wool shrinkage 
control, in which lines of soft goods, 
as for instance wool blankets, chil- 
dren’s clothes, sweaters, sportswear, 
women’s wool suits, etc., will it have 
the most valuable application ? 

“In return for your cooperation in 
this matter, which we feel is in the in- 
terest of all soft goods merchandising, 
we shall be pleased to send you the 
tabulated and analyzed results. 

“We would appreciate it if you 
would go beyond routine answers be- 
cause we are interested in a qualitative 
judgment as well as in a simple tabu- 
lation. Please be assured of our most 
sincere appreciation for the assistance 
you will be giving us.” 

Typical of the responses from New 
York City stores are the following: 

“Undoubtedly the most important 
result to be obtained in the application 
of chemical finishes to woolens is the 
control of shrinkage.” 
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“Under certain conditions, fine 
woolens and worsteds produced by 
fine fabric manufacturers are now fully 

re-shrunk, but in the medium and 
fo wer-price fields, this is not true and 
such a process would find wide = 

lication. A process which would 
enable fine fabrics and light materials 
to be washed without ironing or 
stretching would be of value.” 

A Fort Worth, Texas store reported: 

“In this section of the country, and 
particularly in view of some little un- 
fortunate experiences during the war, 
we would state that the fourth listed 
improvement; namely, that which will 
prevent the gas fading of rayon, ap- 
peals to us very strongly. As you un- 
doubtedly know, we have had a great 
deal of trouble in this section of the 
country with gas fading, particularly in 
blues and greens, and we certainly 
would welcome any improvement 
which would control this process.” 

Another store expressed its great 
interest in crease-proofing in the fol- 
lowing fashion: 

“The most valuable of the above 
suggested improvements would be one 
that would reduce creasing tendencies.” 


Wanted: Shrinkage Control 


Over 46% of the total replies con- 
sidered wool shrinkage control the 
most important of the five textile fin- 
ishes developed and being improved 
upon by American Cyanamid Co. In 
addition, 19% more of the total listed 
shrinkage control of wool as the 
second most important textile finish. 
Thus, approximately 65% of the 
stores considered wool shrinkage con- 
trol to be the most important or next 
to the most important finish among 
the five finishes listed. 

Control of gas fading was given 
first preference by 25% of the sur- 
vey’s returns and crease-proofing was 
the first choice of 9%. 

Answers to the second question in 
the American Cyanamid letter indi- 
cated a great demand for finishes for 
the improvement of rayons. Most 
frequently requested was the control 
of shrinking with control of stretching 
a close second. Several stores were in- 
terested in a rayon finish which could 
be pressed with a hot iron and others 
were interested in improving the wet 
strength of rayon. 

Other answers to the second ques- 
tion revealed that these leading re- 
tailers would like to see such addi- 
tion:! “finish” improvements as: 

Perspiration proofing 
ter water repellency 
1c fastness 

proofing of draperies, cottons 

ase of wearing qualities 

1anent starching 
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Elimination of shine 

Permanent finish for organdy 

Finish to prevent getting lint on 
fabric surfaces 

Elimination of odors from chem- 
ically treated fabrics 

Retention of luster 

Permanent glazing of cotton 

General stabilization 

Odorless crush-resistant velvet 

Prevention of mildew 

Prevention of sunburning 

Finish to protect beach-wear from 
chlorine pools. 


Kill That Moth 


A permanent moth resistant finish 
was requested by a surprising number 
of the department stores. Wrote one 
executive of a department store in 
Denver: “The permanent moth-proof- 
ing of woolens will certainly be val- 
uable to all our customers.” 

Responses to the third question ask- 
ing stores to state lines which they 
would like to have processed for wool 
shrinkage control revealed that great- 
est interest was centered in knitwear, 
sweaters and children’s wear. Blankets 
were given second place for the appli- 
cation of wool shrinkage control proc- 
esses. Most surprising perhaps is that 
comparatively few stores designated 
yard goods as a line to which wool 
shrinkage control should be applied. 

American Cyanamid’s Textile De- 
partment believes that the survey 
achieved the following objectives: 

1. Practical suggestions were obtained 
on which to slant further research for 
the improvement of textile finishes. 

2. A strong sales tool was forged. 
The Textile Resin Department is in a 
position to give its customers and 
prospects, the textile manufacturers, 
the most complete data on the think- 
ing of American department stores 
with regard to textile finishes. (It is 
believed that no such detailed informa- 
tion is possessed by other manufac- 
turers of textile resins.) 

3. The department stores have been 
apprised of Lanaset* (wool shrink- 
age control process) and other Amer- 
ican Cyanamid processes and are plan- 
ning to buy more treated textiles. 

4. Sales for Cyanamid products and 
processes: The stores are demanding 
from their suppliers, cutters and mills, 
soft goods treated with Lanaset and 
other American Cyanamid resins. 

5. A most effective public relations 
instrument was created: By means of 
the survey American Cyanamid dem- 
onstrated to the leading merchants of 
the country that it is carrying on a 
progressive research program designed 
to help them in serving the public. 


#Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The 1940 
Census Says... 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 

tsetse’) 34,734* 
City population of Green- 
ville is listed at 34,734 be- 
cause city limits, 1% miles 


in radius, haven’t been 
changed since 1865, 


Gut Look... 


123,000° 
PEOPLE 


Live within 10 miles 


of the 
GREENVILLE 
CITY HALL 


Greenville is easily in the 
100,000 class—worthy of any 
advertising schedule—Green- 
ville County was first in 1944 
retail sales in South Caro- 
lina, with a total of $69,487,- 
000**. Look at Greenville 
carefuliy—include it in your 
campaign. 


103% family coverage in 
Greenville County—plus an 
average family coverage of 
62% in the Greenville trad- 
ing area of 8 counties with a 
grand total population of 
402,600**. 


Represented Nationally by 
WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY, INC. 


*1940 Census 
**Sales Management Estimates—1944 


GREENVILLE 


= 100,000 + 


MARKET 


Ist IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
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THERE IS SUCH A THING AS 


SOMETHING 


FOR 


NOTHING 


AERO DIGEST has been giving it to you—in the form of an additional magazine — every month 
for two years. You did not pay one cent extra for it because there was no increase in subscription nor 
advertising rates. That was one of our contributions to the war effort. Our compensation for the time 
and money—over $200,000.00—we put into those twenty-four extra magazines has come in the 
evidence that we have rendered a valuable and necessary service. 

Now—thanks largely to the aeronautical industry—the emergency is over and AERO DIGEST will 
again—beginning in January—be issued monthly. You will still get the equivalent of two magazines, 
because each monthly issue will contain: 

A MANUFACTURING SECTION as complete as the former Manufacturing Edition..... 

AN OPERATIONS SECTION as comprehensive as the previous Operations Edition..... 

REGULAR FEATURES such as “AERO Equipment Digest”, “Trade Literature”, “Trend of Invention”, 
“Hangar Hints”, “News of the Industry”, and “Book Reviews.” 

Thus, after twenty-three years of leadership, AERO DIGEST continues to be America’s Premier 
Aeronautical Magazine. The advertisers’ opportunity to profit by its experience and recognized 
prestige represents another AERO DIGEST SERVICE unequalled in its field. 


AERO DIGEST 


515 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, WN. Y¥. 


America’s Premier Aeronautical Magazine 
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More Notes on Firms That Will 
Make and Sell New Products 


This is the third of three articles (see also Sales Management for 


October 1, and December 15, 1945) listing new selling enterprises 


being sponsored by firms in varied fields. Each instance represents 


a new potential market for materials, services and advertising media. 


APEX ELECTRICAL MANUFAC- 
TURING CO. has resumed produc- 
tion of washing machines and cylin- 
der-type vacuum cleaners. The com- 
pany expects to reach a daily produc- 
tion rate of 1,000 washers and 1,500 
cleaners during the first quarter of 
1946—which will represent a produc- 
tion increase of approximately 50% 
over the company’s pre-war rate. In 
dollar volume the increase is from 
approximately $12,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 annually. 

“Translated into terms of employ- 
ment,’ C. G. Frantz, president of 
Apex, points out, “this means that 
the company will have about 3,000 
workers on its rolls when full-scale 
production is attained around April 1. 
This will equal peak wartime employ- 
ment and represents an increase of 
1,000 workers over the company’s 
previous peacetime peak. Employment 
is expected to be equally divided be- 
tween the Cleveland and Sandusky 
plants.” 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP. has entered the field of elec- 
tric heating for homes, an entirely 
new activity for the company. 

Under terms of license granted by 
the Wesix Electric Heater Co., San 
Francisco, Westinghouse has acquired 
the right to use the basic principles in- 
volved in the design, construction and 
control of unit type electric heaters, 
according to a joint announcement 
made by H. F. Boe, vice-president in 
charge of the District Manufacturing 
& Repair Department of the company, 
and W. Wesley Hicks, president of 
the Wesix organization. 


Volume production of a complete 
line of newly styled models is expected 
to get under way soon in the Westing- 
house plant at Emeryville, Calif., 
where a large area is being made 
ready, Stuart L. Forsyth, formerly of 
Pittsburgh, will head the new activity 
as sales manager. 

Models comprising the new line 
will range from an easily portable 
1250-watt, 110-volt floor unit to four- 
kilowatt, 220-volt floor and wall mod- 
els. All of the 220-volt units will have 
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built-in automatic thermostatic con- 
trol. The heaters will be marketed 
through already established and wide- 
spread Westinghouse distributor and 
dealer channels. “We expect our ma- 
jor markets will be California, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon,” Mr. Forsyth re- 
ports. “In these areas ample power is 
available at low cost, making electric 
heating for homes economically feas- 
ible.” 

The company’s decision to enter the 
new field was made only after a de- 
tailed study of all methods of electric 
home heating. Under the direction of 
Mr. Forsyth this investigation cen- 
tered largely in sections of the country 
where electric heating appeared eco- 
nomically sound and desirable from 
the standpoints of both the ultimate 
users and the electric utilities, and 
where moderate year-round tempera- 
tures prevail. 

Normally, a unit heater will be used 
in each room of a home, but in some 
climates or at certain periods of the 
year when temperatures are only 
mildly cool, one unit will comfortably 
heat two rooms. In operation, the unit 
heater first provides immediate heat by 
the radiation of infra-red rays, then 
maintains the desired room tempera- 
ture by convection—the process which 
utilizes the normal tendency of cold 
air to descend and warm air to ascend 
to form a constant circulation through 
a heater. Cold air enters at the bottom 
of the heater and flows upward over 
both the outside and inside of vertical 
cylindrical heating elements consisting 
of nickel chrome wire supported on 
the outside of hollow ceramic posts. 
Air circulation is augmented by the 
scientific design of the unit and its 
heating elements. 

Styled of durable metal, the new 
units will blend with any decorative 
treatment and can be used in any 
room. All models will be completely 
approved by the Underwriters Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

Westinghouse has also announced 
a new post-war television project. C. 
J. Burnside, manager of the com- 
pany’s Industrial Electronics Division, 
has disclosed that high-definition pick- 
up units for processing both black- 


AVAILABLE FOR 
NEW EQUIPMENT 


Gold mining is under way 
again. Recent survey re- 
veals 82 per cent of mine 
owners have the finances 
to buy new machinery 
and the need for replace- 
ments, repairs and added 
equipment is unusually 
great. This is only part of 
MINING WORLD’s active 
market. 


A MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION 


600 W. JACKSON ST. 


Memo-Matic 
Pocket Secretary 


For customers and employees 


A Secretary with 
Visible Index Cards 


An item that businessmen, especially 
salesmen, will find indispensable. 
Handy to file appointments and notes 
for daily use. Brown or black gold- 
trimmed leatherette with two pockets, 
for letters and bills. Ten compart- 
ments to file daily needs ... . memo 
pad of 20 sheets, each having 8 per- 
forated appointment cards indicating 
time, date, and other data, easy to 
use. Can be imprinted for advertis- 
ing message or personal touch. 
Packed in 2-piece gift box, additional 
pads available. 

Write for samples and prices. 


Line .. . LITTLE GIFTS THAT MAKE BIG FRIENDS 


RICHARD A. 


UTHMANN:CO. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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and-white and color pictures and their 
lassociated sound for simultaneous 
itransmission on the same radio carrier 
wave will go into production shortly 
in the local plant. Basic development 
was done by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, Mr. Burnside says. 


| ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD UTILI- 
TIES COR®., Hurley Machine Di- 
\vision, is producing a new Thor “‘Au- 
tomagic’’ Washer. It is a streamlined 
cabinet with two separate tubs—one 
jfor clothes and one for dishes. Each 
tub is complete in itself. One tub can 


be lifted out of the cabinet and the 
other one placed in it to make the 
switch from clothes washer to dish- 
washer. Changes can be made in one 
and one-half minutes. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE has put on 
the market a new “‘no-rinse, no-wipe”’ 
cleaner—Spic and Span. It can be 
used on painted walls, woodwork, lin- 
oleum, wood floors, refrigerators, bath- 
room tile, stoves, sinks, kitchen and 
bathroom fixtures, by simply dissolv- 
ing it in hot water and applying it 
with a soft cloth until almost dry. 


_) KFH + Wichita 


ments of pre-war designs. 


WICHITA 


Wichita is a Hooperated City 


eet 


High Efficiency Fans, Heavy Oilfield Equipment, Wheelbarrows, Mops, 
Farm Machinery, Chicken Pickers, and Dozens of Other Postwar 
Products Now Wichita Made, 


WICHITA Invents 40 Ways to Stay 
AMERICA’S “TOP SALES CITY’ * 


Three months after VJ Day, Wichita is still America’s “Top 
Sales City!” And of Wichita’s 60,000 peaktime war workers, 
) less than 13% have applied for unemployment benefits. The 
reason? Wichita’s war plants and subcontractors have swurg 
swiftly into peacetime manufacture of many products ...no 
less than 40 of them new inventions of patented improve- 


That’s 40 good ways to keep payrolls rolling and retail 
sales moving. Another way has been the sales job being done 
by KFH, that selling station of Kansas’ Richest Market! 


*Sales Management’s Analysis of ‘Selected Sales Cities.”’ 


CBS « 5000 WATTS DAY AND NIGHT « CALL ANY PETRY OFFICE 
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RICHARDSON BOAT CO. has 
completed development work on 
peacetime cruisers. New construction 
will include Haskelite molded ma- 
hogany, giving additional strength 
and beauty of line. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD 
AND SUPPLY CO., Koiled Kord 
Division, has made plans for national 
distribution of a new type of elec- 
trical utility cord—a retractive, rubber- 
covered extension cord for home ap- 
pliances, which can be extended to 
five times its retracted length. Accord- 
ing to R. C. Krueger, manager of the 
Koiled Kord Division, plans for na- 
tional distribution include sales to 
manufacturers of electrical household 
appliances in the home field and to 
manufacturers of portable electric tools 
in the industrial field. It will also be 
offered through retail dealers as a 
replacement item for conventional 
type home appliance cords. 


REMINGTON-RAND, INC., Sys- 
tems Division, announces completely 
re-engineered Remington-Rand Aristo- 
crat Steel Files. A new ‘Ultra-Ease” 
over-travel suspension slide has been 
created which increases the ease of 
use through finger-tip drawer opera- 
tion and allows equally convenient 
reference to all file folders. “Users 
are finding this file unequalled in ease 
of drawer movement,” reports Allen 
N. Seares, vice-president and general 
manager, ‘since the drawers move on 
roller bearing over-travel slides. Physi- 
cal effort needed to open and close 
drawers is at a minimum. 

“Users are also enthusiastic about 
the new Gray-Rite finish,” Mr. Seares 
points out, “because it blends most 
harmoniously with all modern and 
conventional office decoration schemes 
and is definitely superior in non-glare 
light reflection, thus making for 
lighter, brighter offices. Production of 
Aristocrat Files, steel transfer cases, 
steel Modern Kardex and Safe-Cabi- 
net products is rapidly reaching maxi- 
mum plant capacity. We are increas- 
ing labor forces to maximize output, as 
rapidly as additional workers can be 
hired. The enormous accumulated de- 
mand for these products has compelled 
us to adopt and enforce a ‘first come, 
first served’ policy.” 


BRYANT HEATER CO., producer 
of domestic gas heating equipment, 
has organized an Industrial Division 
to handle the development and dis- 
tribution of gas combustion compon- 
ents for industrial and process equip- 
ment. 

Activity in the division is centered 
on the development of an improved 
line of mixers, injectors, burners, and 
specialized items of gas combustion 
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equipment. Initial products include a 
new proportional mixer (Bryant Flo- 
mixer); high and low pressure injec- 
tors (Hijectors and Lojectors); tunnel 
burners, combustion blowers, and 
open-type burners and cages. Basic de- 
sign work on a number of the new 
products is nearing completion and 
volume production of certain parts 
will be reached by the first of the year. 

The new division is under the di- 
rection of Donald A. Campbell, form- 
erly New York district manager for 
Wheelco Instruments Co. 


MIRACLE ELECTRIC CO. an- 
nounces that Miracle table appliances 
and vacuum cleaners will be put in 
production as soon as materials are 
available. New products include all- 
metal automatic coffee makers of 
vacuum and drip type, a food mixer 
with built-in power unit and governor- 
controlled 12-speed motor, a portable 
food mixer, two automatic electric 
irons, a steam iron which can be used 
wet or dry, both an electric and a non- 
electric vacuum cleaner. A waffle iron, 
toaster, automatic hot plate, two- 
burner plate, and three different type 
massagers complete the line. 

George A. Boivin is in charge of 
sales and advertising for Miracle Elec- 
tric Co., and the Cramer-Krasselt Co. 
is directing the national advertising 
program. Mr. Boivin reports that a 
large number of orders are on hand 
from distributors already appointed. 
Distribution will be entirely through 
jobbers on a multiple-distributor basis. 
Miracle, Mr. Boivin says, prefers dis- 
tributors covering all types of retail 
stores in each part of the country, and 
to achieve even distribution of mer- 
chandise throughout the country, the 
company will allot quotas to distribu- 
tors on basis of buying power index 
of their areas. 


SAMSON-UNITED CORP. is pre- 
paring for production of electric irons. 
Inspectors are checking plastic handles 
and chrome plated sole-plates and 
hoods for the irons. Although several 
of the parts of the irons are now made 
outside the plant, all of this fabrica- 
tion will be done within the plant as 
soon as materials and tools become 
available. 

Samson heating pads are moving 
along well from the West Haven, 
Conn., plant, and William G. Church, 
vice-president in charge of sales, re- 
Veals that shipments have passed 750 
4 diy, with more than 15,000 pads 
delivered up to October first. Next on 
SU production schedule will be de- 
frosicr fans. 


is LER FIXTURE CORP. has de- 
sign: | a new Walk-in Cooler with a 
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unique locking device whereby sec- 
tions can be erected in a short time 
without the use of bolts or nuts. There 
are no vertical molding strips to in- 
stall either; sections come together 
flush. The cooler will resemble the 
1942 model in that it will be steel-clad 
inside and out. The steel interior of- 
fers greater sanitation, is easier to 
keep clean, and meat remains perfect- 
ly odorless with a tempting appearance. 

Tyler is also offering a new Tyler 
Open Style Frozen Foods Display 
Case. It is completely open and cus- 
tomers can make their choice of 


Oh boy... 
look at 


San Diego! 


frozen foods without rummaging 
through piles of boxes in unhandy 
lid-top chests. There are two sets of flu- 
orescent lights in the case: one at the 
top directly above the display cards, 
and the other at the bottom of the dis- 
play panel, throwing a brilliant cool 
light onto the merchandise. The night 
cover is suspended behind the sales 
panel during the day. The lid is 
counter-balanced and is easily put into 
position when the case is not in use. 
The mirror is located at a point where 
the merchandise is clearly visible from 
anywhere in the store. 


: 


SAN DIEGO is justifying the prediction as the big 
city most likely to retain, wartime gains in population. 
Current U. S. Census Bureau figures show 609,171 
county population, including 193,296 military. 


Best reached with one “best buy”’ 


There is nothing complicated about advertising to 
this concentrated population. You don’t have to 
weaken your advertising message by dividing your 
budget into a split schedule! Just one order . . . to 
the San Diego Union and Tribune-Sun buys satura- 


tion circulation! 


Daily Circulation 
Union and Tribune-Sun 
140,000 


Sunday Union 102,000 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York e Chicago e Denver e Seattle 
Portland e San Francisco e Los Angeles 


Sana Diego 


UNION 
and 


TRIBUNE - SUN 


Union-Tribune Publishing Co. 
San Diego 12,California 
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Westinghouse Takes the 
Blue out of Blue Monday 


HE Nation’s laundries had better 
look to their buttons—the Home 
Economics Institute of Westinghouse 
Electric Appliance Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio, has a revised edition of a “Ref- 
erence Handbook on Modern Home 
Laundering of Today's Washables,”’ 
which will make a semi-pro of any 
housewife who takes it to heart. 
Perhaps the most comprehensive 
manual on efficient home laundering 


ever compiled, it’s divided into five 
sections: Washing, Drying, Ironing, 
Laundry Planning, Buying of Wash- 
ables. And that’s not the half of it. 
Each section is a complete step-by-step 
list of instructions for turning out 
laundry that looks like the kind they 
sing about in Super Suds jingles. 
Mrs. Julia Kiene, director of the 
Westinghouse Home Economics Insti- 
tute, who wrote the foreword to the 
36-page manual, went about the busi- 
ness of compiling the job—which is 
based on continuous research by the 
company’s Washability Laboratory and 


THE NASHVILLE 


ROTO 


TENNESSEAN 


al 


will be published in larger and more readable 


1000-LINE SIZE 


(5 column x 200 lines) 
EFFECTIVE SUNDAY, MARCH 3, 1946 
ROTO RATES 


MONOTONE: 

Unit of Space Per Line 
Oe ND nc cawadwaes 47c 
/ oN | Ree 46c 
ON 45c 
500 to 600 lines ............ 44c 
600 to 1000 lines ........... 43c 
Se NE ccdsecwisaravavava 42c 


Discounts (Within one year) 


Re ad 3% 
NS re eee 5% 
RS aoe eee 7% 
PS per e 10% 


Discount figured from Monotone 
rate only. Color Premium net. 


FULL COLOR—$110.00 extra per unit net. 
DUOTONE OR SPOT COLOR—$60.00 extra per unit net. 


Minimum color unit 2/5 page. 


The Nashville Tennessean Koto Magazine carried 270,491 
lines of advertising from July 1 (first issue) through Dec. 


31, 1945. 


The Roto Magazine Package — Louisville, Atlanta, Colum- 
bus and Nashville (other major markets to be announced 
shortly) require only one set of positives. Ask a Branham 


man for details or write us. 


Make Roto Magazine Reservations Now! 
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Home Economics Institute—by pre- 
tending that every woman who reads 
it (a) is not too bright; (b) was 
raised with a silver spoon in her mouth 
(recently tarnished); (Cc) or is just 
married. Consequently the manual is 
fool-proof. 

To all the Mrs. Does who have the 
humility to follow its printed words 
as gospel, rayons will emerge from 
the frothy depths strong in fiber, sharp 
in color, and soft as summer Ermine. 
Blood, candle wax, chewing gum, even 
Cod Liver oil, can be lifted out of any 
fabric in the twinkling of a soap 
bubble. 

The intricacies of basic fibers— 
whether it be wool, cotton, silk, or 
what-have-you — are carefully and 
easily explained away. And a separate 
section for every warp and woof of 
material, and how to wash it, makes 
Wash Day Blues a thing of the past. 
Helpful hints for the buying of each 
of the materials, and tables (prepara- 
tion... washing . . . wringing... 
rinsing) for each, give even Jane 
Newlywed know-how where the fam- 
ily wash is concerned. 


Buy by Label 


There’s even a small plea for 
Branded merchandise; (“Buy by La- 
bel’’) and for the girls who haven't 
been able to worm an automatic washer 
out of their dealer there’s a small piece 
called, “When you must wash by 
hand.” At the front of the manual 
there are the Seven Cardinal Principles 
of Good Washing; at the back there’s 
the Index—where Jane can locate the 
section on her favorite washing prob- 
lem. In between, aside from the things 
we've already mentioned, there are 
pages on the use of soft water, how 
to select soaps, to use bluings, starches, 
bleaches. 

Nothing, not even sorting the 
clothes, is left to a weak, or untrained, 
imagination. The booklet is a dis- 
tinguished example of the unselfish 
type of sales promotion which is likely 
to enjoy long life. 


Vv 


collection adv. 

World’s greatest 

" photos. All lines 
business . . . All situations. 
Top models . . . fine photog- 
raphy, Multiplies pull of pro- 
motions, Shot new each 
month. 10,000 subjects avail- 
able. Money saving subscrip- 
tion plan NOT STOCK PIC- 
TURES. FREE proofs and 7 
details on request. No obli- ; 
zatien. No salesmen. 


EYE*CATCHERS, Inc. 
10% E, 38 St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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Plasma Builds Civilian Market 


Through Surgical Supply Houses 


Hyland Laboratories of Los Angeles, was one of the firms that pro- 
cessed blood for the use of the Armed Forces during the war. Now 
the company is converting to peacetime by selling to hospitals and 
private physicians. Distributor salesmen receive special training. 


LASMA first saved a human 

life a little less than a dozen 

years ago—the first published 

record is dated 1934. Plasma 
was not old enough to have organized 
its civilian market when the war took 
all facilities. 

Among the processors of contrib- 
uted blood for our Armed Forces, was 
the Hyland Laboratories, Los Angeles, 
established in 1940. Dr. C. M. Hyland 
had marketing plans, but at Pearl 
Harbor they were left suspended, like 
Mahomet’s coffin. 

Dr. Hyland was director of clinical 
laboratories, and pathologist, at the 
nearby Children’s Hospital. In 1935 
he established a serum center, which 
produced dried convalescent sera for 
the control and treatment of con- 
tagious diseases. He was' one of the 
first in that field, and first to place 
liquid plasma on national distribution, 
and then make dried plasma. 


Hitting the Civilian Market 


When thought could again be given 
to civilian marketing, a year ago, it 
was found that distribution would 
have to be blazed through virgin ter- 
ritory and trade channels. The obvious 
road to market was through the whole- 
sale drug trade which supplies the 
tetail pharmacist, who in turn sup- 
plies physicians. 

But plasma is still so new that those 
who sell it in the civilian market need 
considerable technical training. The 
large number of wholesale drug 
salesman made this training unfeas- 
ible. Also, the largest present market 
is found among hospitals which con- 
stitute a small number of large pur- 
chasers, compared with physicians 
who make up a large number of small 
pur¢ hasers, 


To reach hospitals first, and the | 


physician second, it was decided that 
selected surgical supply houses could 
do the best job. These distributors 
handle instruments and other medical 
supplies, outside the scope of the drug 
trade, selling to hospitals and _physi- 
cians. [hey have a smaller number of 
salesmen. making a technical training 
program feasible. 

_ Surgical supply houses are divided 
into two groups for plasma marketing 
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purposes: those whose customers are 
mainly physicians, and those who sell 
chiefly to hospitals. 

The Hyland marketing set-up was 
limited to those houses with hospital 
business. Having selected its outlets, 
the company then had to persuade 
each chosen dealer that plasma was a 
profitable new product for him. It also 
had to persuade each of the dealer's 
salesmen to come in for a training 
course. 

The first step—persuading the sup- 
ply dealer to add plasma—was carried 
out with data obtained by a special 
field survey. Figures demonstrated that 
there were so many hospitals in a 
given territory—the individual sales- 
man could list those in his own ter- 
ritory; that a certain ratio of plasma 
was used, and so much whole blood; 
that at the price per unit for plasma 
there was an attractive volume of 
business waiting for the dealer and 
each of his salesmen. 

These facts and figures, presented 
in simple graphs, created confidence 
that plasma could be profitably sold. 

The second step was technical prep- 
aration for salesmen who were asked 
to attend a three-hour educational 
session. Many of them had to come 


from distant territory, but that was a 
condition of the company in granting 
a dealer exclusive territory. 

Much as you have heard about 
plasma, and splendid as public opin- 
ion seems to be after a war in which 
millions of donors gave blood for the 
Armed Forces—not even civilian doc- 
tors know enough about it. Therefore, 
men who sell chiefly surgical instru- 
ments, and regard drugs as an utterly 
foreign field, had much to learn— 
enough so that they could answer 

uestions from hospital superinten- 
Fer buyers, chief nurses, physicians, 
surgeons. 


Convincing Hospitals 


Hospitals and doctors still rely very 
much on whole blood obtained from 
professional donors, and administered 
by direct transfusion. Whole blood is 
used in conjunction with plasma for 
certain maladies and injuries, and for 
a few symptoms whole blood alone is 
indicated. But plasma alone is indi- 
cated for other maladies and injuries, 
and not yet used as widely as it should 
be, even in hospitals. 

Plasma is more easily stored and 
administered than whole blood, even 
where the latter is readily obtainable. 
It keeps almost indefinitely, and is 
used without pre-typing. Such advan- 
tages were responsible for its adop- 
tion by our Armed Forces under con- 
ditions of war when blood transfu- 
sions often would have been impos- 
sible. 

The three-hour educational session 
was highly concentrated instruction— 
not so much sales training, as a quick 
basic course enabling salesmen to an- 
swer questions asked about plasma. 


Ir’s tHE CLosure: Doctors’ interest in Hyland brand dried plasma 
increased when sales promotion began to play up the closure which 
makes it simpler, quicker and safer to use plasma in transfusions. 
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What hospital and medical peopie 
want to know is how it works and 
when to use it. 

The third step in the market plan 
was consumer advertising to create 
inquiries and interest—hospital and 
medical journals, direct mail, booklets 
for the salesman to leave when he 
called. As the salesman worked for 
plasma, he saw that the manufacturer 
was working to establish favorable 
conditions for him. This was brand 
advertising, but on a high plane—im- 
partial information about plasma was 
always dominant. 

What appeals to hospital people, 
and the medical profession, seems to 
be not unlike what appeals to the 
housewife—or so the results from two 
contrasting advertisements seem to 
show. 


Copy Is Scrupulous 


One piece of copy was keyed to 
the scrupulous care in manufacturing 
Hyland plasma, showing some of the 
laboratory apparatus. That was unmis- 
takeably convincing proof of quality 
and dependability. But it made no def- 
inite impression on professional read- 
ers. 

Another piece of copy spotlighted 
the new Hyland closure. Plasma is 
packed in glass bottles. The closure 
is a plastic bottle cap, with a tap-out 
disc which the doctor removes by 
tapping with his scissors. There is no 
filing, or glass breaking, as in an 
ampul-type container. The Hyland 
package also has an airway tube which 
saves an extra step in administration. 
The convenience of this closure defi- 
nitely impressed readers as desirable. 
It shortens the time of administration, 
with increased protection against con- 
tamination. 

For civilian plasma, the company 
relies on professional donors who are 
paid for ee ae can be given 
about once in 10 weeks. There are 
65,000 of them on the Hyland donor 
lists, always more than enough. No 
special effort is needed to recruit them 
because word gets around and there 
seem to be any number of healthy 
persons willing to sell their blood for 
the substantial fees paid. 

Much of the market planning, and 
especially the sales training, was done 
by Lloyd W. Brown, sales manager 
for the company, for the past 20 years 
a salesman and sales executive in the 
wholesale drug trade, and during the 
war a production executive in the Hy- 
Jand Laboratories. When Dr. Hyland 
began to think about post-war jobs 
for the skilled people in his organt- 
zation, Mr. Brown’s technical expert 
ence facilitated the blazing of this 


new trail to market. 
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REFLECTING the Farm South’s New Vitality 


The farm South is in a determined buying 
mood, Folks are out to buy the things 
they’ve needed so long. Automobiles and 
fencing . . . fertilizers and radios . . . heat- 
ers, refrigerators, ranges—and on and on. 


Over 900,000 Southern farm families look 
to Southern Agriculturist for guidance in 
} their purchasing. These subscribers repre- 
sent nearly one-third of the farms in the 
16 Southern states ... the top third of a 6 
billion dollar cash market. 


Your advertising in Southern Agriculturist 
goes straight to the bull’s eye of this large, 
responsive market. It puts your products 
in the show window for the agricultural 
south, It makes friends, It makes sales. 


)bs Read by more 

than 900,000 
; southern farm 
*fi- families. 


eas 


vie 
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Press Association 


Ir Haprpenep Berore . . 


. but far sighted Californians are seeing to it that 
the scourge of ghost towns will not blight the economic landscape again. 


Sixty Small Towns in California 


Study Main Street Face-Lifting 


Business Planning Institute of California, working under the pro- 


visions of the George-Deen Act, is bringing to retailers expert advice 


on store modernization. “No more ghost towns!” say civic leaders. 


NEW machine for selling— 
a re-modeled store—that was 
clearly what the retailer 
would need at war's end. 

And in California, looking ahead 
last winter, it was found that the 
George-Deen Act could help the re- 
tailer get it—also, that it had better 
be part of a larger selling machine, 
a re-modeled community. 

Soon after V-J Day, the Business 
Planning Institute of California went 
into action, and after a successful test 
on one community (Burlingame, 17,- 
000 people), is now working in 60 
communities, mostly in smaller cities 
and country towns. 


Aids Smaller Stores 

The retail store everywhere ran 
down at the heel during the war. Big 
city stores and chains had plans ready 
for re-modeling. They could call in 
experts on store layout, lighting, dis- 
play, advertising, selling—often had 
them on their staffs. But the smaller 
merchant, in an outlying town, could 
not easily obtain expert counsel, could 
not afford to pay for it. So, the In- 
stitute arranged to bring the experts 
to him, giving their advice in a series 
of six two-hour sessions, held weekly. 

Under the George-Deen Act, such 
“distributive education’’ can be fi- 
nanced with Federal and state funds. 
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Instead of being satisfied with a 
course of lessons, upon which perhaps 
one retailer in a dozen would act, 
modernizing his store, Californians 
built a community program, under 
which the town would modernize. 

In Burlingame, for example, four 
principal business blocks were selected 
for face-lifting. Local architects drew 
sketches showing how each _ block 
would look after modernization. Each 
merchant could see how his own store 
would look, and get ideas for his own 
individual improvements. Thus, when 
Burlingame retailers met to hear ex- 
perts on store modernization, every- 
thing they had learned was mentally 
fitted into a community picture. The 
big idea in modernizing their own 
stores was, of course, to draw cus- 
tomers from the country roundabout, 
and hold them against the attractions 
of more distant shopping centers. 

The Business Planning Institute is 
a “co-op” that includes the Bureau of 
Business Education, State Department 
of Education, the public schools, 
chambers of commerce, trade, civic, 
labor, and service organizations, and 
community leaders. While the mer- 
chants plan their store improvements, 
these co-operators plan improvements 
in the business section—not only face- 
lifting, but better shopping facilities 
and services. 


The program is regarded as pian 
ning for survival. In the trigger-re 

lease just ahead, with population bx 

ing unscrambled from war work, and 
new cars, new housing, new move 

ments of population, the retailer in 
the far-out store, and his town as 
well, are in danger of being by-passed. 
Big stores throughout the Nation hav« 
a billion dollars’ worth of moderniza. 
tion plans ready, compared with the 
quarter-billion dollars’ worth which 
contributed to a big pre-war year. In 
the rush for equipment and builders, 
the far-out store and the country 
town may be trodden underfoot, be- 
cause they have no plans. The Cali- 
fornia ghost town of tomorrow may 
not date back to 1849; it could be a 
by-passed town which was thriving 
as late as the 1930's. 

To help the smaller retailer get his 
plans ready, the Institute offers a 
course which covers management as 
well as physical plant. The six meet- 
ings cover the following subjects: 

1. Reasons why it is necessary to 
plan for larger sales (Peacetime re- 
tail volume is expected to be at least 
one-third that of 1939, based on larger 
production). Planning the new store 
front, and modernizing the interior. 

2. Modern store lighting to draw 
customers, speed up selections, reduce 
returns, modern trends in display. 

3. Air conditioning, heating and 
ventilation—to increase sales, reduce 
spoilage. Financing a new building, 
or remodeling the present one, for 
either owner or tenant. Where to bor- 
row money. 

4. Increasing profits through im- 
proved stock handling and merchan- 
dise turnover. Profits through well 
trained employes. 

5. Advertising and sales promotion. 
Personal selling techniques, good cus- 
tomer relations. 

6. Community planning—city-wide 
modernization—improvement of shop- 
ping district or town. 


Qualified Leaders Speak 


These subjects are covered by speak- 
ers who meet the George-Deen qual- 
ifications for experience in the various 
specialties, and ability to teach their 
subjects. The ‘before’ and “‘after’ 
method can be applied to practically 
all of the topics—by showing photo- 
graphs or drawings of the Sam Brown 
Store before and after modernization, 
or Main Street, Blankberg, as it looks 
in 1946, and could look in 1947. 

George-Deen distributive courses 
have been fairly well standardized, in 
procedure. The local committee gets 
a sufhcient number of retailers {o- 
gether to form a class. The state cdu- 
cational authorities assign speakers 
and the meetings are held in a con- 
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T HAT look of wide-eyed wonder tells 
you she’s emotional. She’s young — 
spontaneous — impulsive. 

And she’s giving her emotions free 
rein as she reads the fascinating fiction 
of Ursula Parrott — one of the many 
literary lights that sparkle in Cosmo- 
politan Magazine. 

Cosmopolitan is preferred by so 
many young, impulsive people. Every 


L 
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Ursula Parrott’s writing 
" N ¥ : tH at - 


is 


* eel penins 


issue is crammed with great writing. 


And great writing makes great 
reading. It stirs feelings—sways 
opinions. It intensifies the desire to 
share in the rewards of modern living. 


In this mood, she’s yours, Hormel! 
So introduce your ready-to-serve 
Hormel’s Milk-Fed Chicken. Hint at 
the pleasure in a plateful of Hormel’s 
Chili Con Carne. Display all those 


osmopolitan 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 


charged with emotion... 


your products, Hormel! 


s 


recipes for Spam — the wonder-food 
that’s Hormel’s help to every hostess. 

She’s been through the sophisticated 
world of Ursula Parrott. She’s been 
stimulated by the stories of Louis 
Bromfield, Faith Baldwin and all the 
other Cosmopolitan writers. 

She'll listen, Hormel! For, emotioa 
makes wars. Emotion makes marriages. 
And yes, emotion makes SALES! 


/ 
Emotion makes Wars 
Emotion makes Marriages 
; v 
Emotion makes Sales 
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OHIO’S 


Most Complete 


NEWSPAPER 


BEACON J JOURNAL baw 


rr amnen 


ted President By U 


Offer Rejected 


Buckmaster “Ble 


COMPLETE IN NEWS 
COVERAGE 


Serving its readers with Asso- 
ciated Press, United Press, Chi- 
cago Daily News Foreign Serv- 
ice, International News Serv- 
ice, U. P. Wirephoto, Acme 
Telephotos and North Amer- 
ican Alliance. Add to this list 
a host of prominent national 
and local writers and you have 
Qhio’s most complete NEWS 
paper. 


COMPLETE IN 
MARKET COVERAGE 


117,526 occupied dwelling 
units make up the Akron Mar- 
ket. The daily circulation of 
the Beacon Journal in the Ak- 
ron City and Retail Trading 
Zones is 117,785. You can’t 
beat that kind of market cov- 
erage. 


WHICH ALL ADDS UP TO 
OHIO'S MOST COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER, BEING A 
COMPLETE ADVERTISING 
BUY IN THE AKRON MAR. 
KET. 


AKRON 
BEACON 


JOURNAL 


Represented by: 


— % — 


! 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Cleveland Los Angeles Atlanta 
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vient room, avoiding school rooms 
with fixed desks (too small for adults, 
also reminiscent of school days). The 
committee directs publicity, and there 
is no charge to anybody, financing 
being done under the George-Deen 
Act, under which the Federal and 
state governments pay half. 

On this program covering moderni- 
zation, such subjects as advertising or 
employe sales training, cannot be 
dealt with at much length. Only latest 
trends are covered. If a sufficient num- 
ber of merchants in a community want 
to know more about advertising, or 
sales training, then the George-Deen 
program will come back with special 
courses. 


Direct Bearing on Jobs 


Store and community streamlining 
have a direct bearing on jobs for re- 
turning veterans and others. For while 
everybody seems to think of manu- 
facturing, when jobs are discussed, 
distribution employs more than twice 
as many people in California as are 
employed in manufacturing. With a 
goal of 3,500,000 jobs in X year 
(somewhere in the 1950's), the state 
should have 700,000 in manufactur- 
ing, 1,610,000 in distribution. Trade 
and Service is the largest category. 
If Blankberg spruces up and draws 


people to its shopping center, it will | 


have more jobs for its boys and girls. 

Since pioneer days, California re- 
tail stores have been scattered far out. 
As motor travel brought competition 
from larger shopping centers the far- 
out store held its own by enlarging 
stocks, adding customer services, im- 
proving its selling machine. War set 
back both the near-in and the far-out 
store, and California is determined 
that both shall be brought up to date 
—all of which is quite in the Cali- 
fornia pattern, because the state has 
more retail stores than the national 
average, and more retail business. 

In 1939, there were 16.5 retail 
establishments for every 1,000 popu- 
lation, compared with 13.5 national; 
per capita sales were $468 yearly, na- 
tional $321; gross sales per store, 
$28,354 yearly, national $23,478. War 
took a toll, the 204,450 retail estab- 
lishments of 1941 dropping to 170,- 
597 in 1943. But two years ago the 
number again began to rise, and this 
year: should see it rise above Pearl 
Harbor figures, and as much beyond 


as will be needed to serve increased | 


population. 

California means to make both the 
near-in and the far-out retail store 
thoroughly modern, and the latter 
buttressed by a modern community— 
and do it through a new interpreta- 
tion of distributive education, as de- 
veloped under the George-Deen Act. 


FOR AUDIO-VISUAL 
SALES & TRAINING AIDS 


For day-in, day-out, trouble-free audio-visual equip- 
ment het will play so important a part in Industry's 
profit-future DEVRY provides a dependable line 
of 35mm. and 16mm. motion picture cameras and 
projectors; slide and slide-film projectors, turn- 
tables, micr na, amplifiers; projection screens; 
self- an me | mobile units, etc. DsVRY also 
helps you get bigger audiences for your company’s 
films. Learn how. Write gas 


DEVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 
14. illinois fo t information. 


YOUR BEST BUY—A DEVRY 


For. Sales, meg .~ 
raining proj 
3-purpose | Davy that that at Gh) 
$a: and rojects BOTH 
si at Zan (2 ‘shows 
ck and white and 
oe ey and without ¢ extra 
equipment: 
able PU PUB 1c “A ADR eSs ESS 
TTEM— indoors of out. 
Shoot yourown pte with aDgVRY 16mm. 
camera — choice of the Nation’s professionals 
for their = filming. 


— 


—_ 
ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE 
MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT...SINCE 1913 


Exact time is the interest- 
center of this new electric clock 
in its clean-cut case of beautifully 
grained woods. Perfect for home 
or office. Soon at your dealers. 


FROM rye Baer FAMILY OF 
Sine Hifls 


Address Dept. SM 


RARE hy epee ten CORPORATION 


WEEOSPORT, N. Y 
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PX: With a sales training check-list for on-the-job training, the New Orleans Post Exchange officer trains his managers 
to turn their transient sales help into skilled salespeople, each using a uniform system of selling to G. I. customers. 


How to Train Retail Salespeople 
On the Double-Quick 


This simple set-up, developed by a manager of a group of Post 
Exchanges, provides a host of practical ideas for adoption by the 
manufacturer who is trying to do something to help his retail out- 
lets meet one of their most crucial problems: that of developing 


more efficient over-the-counter service. Training is done on the job. 


UT of the wartime production 
experience of United States 
industry have come many 
manufacturing twists and 
short cuts which are proving valuable 
to industrialists in civilian production. 
Wartime developments in selling more 
efficiently may also prove valuable. 

Potentially of great interest to mer- 
chandisers is a speeded-up system for 
training retail salespeople on the job. 
Like most other wartime innovations, 
the system was developed under pres- 
sure and is the baby of a Post Ex- 
change officer whose experience in 
Operating a chain of exchanges and 
canteens forced him to develop a 
method of training his transient sales 
help on the double-quick. 

‘Train the manager first,” decided 
Captain Earl W. Fischer, PX officer 
in charge of all New Orleans Port of 
Embarkation Exchanges, scattered 
about three camps, a hospital and 
bivouac area. His solution was first to 
teach the department heads, then rely 
on them to teach their help. 

Most PX help is drawn from wives 
of the enlisted men, and is conse- 
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quently highly transient—as is so 
much sales help today. Because per- 
sonnel turnover was so high, Captain 
Fischer discarded any notion of hold- 
ing a formal school. He chose instead 
to train new employes right on the 
job, relying on managers for the actual 
instruction. 

Heart of the Fischer system is a thor- 
ough breakdown of the salesperson’s 
task. Each operation, from removing 
one’s coat on arrival to counting out 
the customer’s change, is itemized. The 
items are then organized in sequence 
and a comprehensive check-list results. 

This detailed list goes to all PX 
managers and other minor executives 
in Captain Fischer’s area. Thus guid- 
ed, they can train their help, checking 
the items as they go along. When a 
manager reaches the end of the list and 
has explained each point, he can be 
sure his salespeople are fully equipped 
to do a competent job. 

Captain Fischer's analysis of the be- 
hind-the-counter activities reads like a 
common sense evaluation of good per- 
sonnel relations, good merchandising, 
and good housekeeping. But in his ex- 


perience these points, so seemingly 
simple, require constant stress to in- 
sure their observance by those respon- 
sible for training. 

The first page, headed “Instructing 
the New Employe,”’ lists six points for 
the manager to bear in mind while in- 
structing his help: “Introduce the new 
employe to his co-workers; assign an 
experienced employe to coach him; 
watch his progress closely until train- 
ing is completed; put the new employe 
at ease; be patient—be helpful.” After 
so coaching the manager’s attitude, and 
with a final exhortation that he “ex- 
plain the why of each point,” Captain 
Fischer presents his analysis. The list, 
organized in outline form, follows: 


A. General 


1. Conscientious, efficient service 
2. Promptness in serving man who 
wants to buy 


3. Be courteous and pleasant 

4. Dress neatly 

5. Do not eat, drink or smoke be- 
hind the counter 

6. Keep stock neat and clean 

7. Keep record of items sold out 
or too low 

8. Accountability—its meaning and 
purpose 


9. Check by inspectors to discover 
dishonesty and poor service—a 
protection against suspicion for 
honest and efficient clerks 

10. Working hours 

11. Breaks 
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12. 
£3. 
14. 
15. 


Relief schedule 
Vacations 

Insurance 

Bond deduction plan 


B. The Manager Should: 
. Encourage new employes to ask 


q uestions 


. Encourage new employes to make 


suggestions 


. Introduce new employes to fel- 


low workers 


. Assign an experienced employe 


to help them 


5. Train the newcomer, and spend 


St. Paul Covers Half 
the 9th Largest Market! 


@ Nearly 800,000 


population 


as much time with her as possible 
during the training period 


. Make the new employe feel at 


home 
Be Patient 


. Selling 
. Know the correct price 
. Price tickets on merchandise 
. Possibility of incorrect prices 
i. Use pencil and paper to add sales 


of several items 


. Ask questions of anyone at any 


time. 


. Call manager when uncertain 
. Don’t leave merchandise exposed 


(1940 Census) 


with more than $1,000,000,000 effective annual 
buying income makes St. Paul-Minneapolis the 
9th largest market in the United States. 


The St. Paul half is covered only by the St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press with 148,886 combined 
city zone circulation. No other daily newspaper 
has even as much as 10%, coverage of St. Paul 


families. 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH - PIONEER PRESS 


SAINT 


PAUL, 


MINNESOTA 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC.—Nationa/ Representatives 


NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 
Wrigley Bldg. 


ST. PAUL 
Dispatch Bldg. 


8. Be courteous but serve the nex: 
man promptly 


D. Register Operation—how to: 
. Change bags 
. Ring the register 
3. Pre-set key 
. Lock the register 
. Renew tape 
. Renew receipt roll 
. Ring individual sales 
. Give receipt 
. Make change 
. Call back amount received 
. Leave money on register base 
. Count up from amount of salc 
and repeat to customer 
. Put money in drawer and close 
drawer 
i. Take care of over-rings and re- 
fund 
. Ring in same manner any sale 
made when register is empty 
16. Check tape against such sales 
17. Clerk's and cashier's report 


Ek. Inventory 

1. Preparation of stock 

2. Concentration in proper place of 
scattered stock 

3. Stack and arrange for accurate 
counting 

4. Departments 

. What they are 

. Designation on sales tickets 

. Necessity for accurate classifica- 
tion of inventory 

. Inventory in rotation from shelf 
to sheet so no items are over- 
looked 

. Take your time, count and re- 
cord carefully. This is the fastest 
way. 


‘. Miscellaneous 
1. Purses, packages or any other 
personal property must not be 
kept in department. Leave in 
offices. 
Employes’ purchases 
Restrictions as to items 
Hours for making purchases 
Procedure — self service pro- 
hibited. Manager's approval 
. Absences must be approved in 
advance by manager 
. Notification by phone to Man- 
ager of unpredictable absence or 
tardiness. 


N 
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To insure the scrupulous observance 
of these standards, Captain Fischer 
holds regular weekly operational meet- 
ings for his executive staffs, including 
all store managers, concession opera- 
tors, and canteen executives. 

At the meetings, the Post Exchange 
executives are briefed in every phase 
of operations from merchandising «nd 
the how of selling a certain iten 
proper store housekeeping meth 
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EaseL Does It. . 
displays, painted by George Shepherd, are offered to dealers free of charge. 


. For Goebel Brewing Co., Detroit. These stand-out dog 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Food Outlook for 1946 


In a statement by Paul S. Willis, 
president, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., a figure of 18 billion 
dollars—the retail sales of grocery and 
food stores in 1945—is cited as a new 
high in grocery sales history for the 
Nation. Of this figure, grocery manu- 
facturers received roughly 14 billion 
lollars. 

Both of these figures, adds Mr. 
Willis, will drop about a billion dol- 
lars during 1946. This is due to the 
greatly curtailed demands of the 
Armed Forces, and because of an ex- 
pected 5% drop in food prices during 
the year. 

Cheerful outlook — civilians will 
have approximately 11% more food 
in 1946—on a per capita basis—than 
they averaged in the five pre-war years. 
Meat supplies are estimated at an aver- 
age of 145-155 pounds per capita, and 
may well be larger. This compares 
with the 126 pounds per capita aver- 
age in the five years preceding the war. 

No important shortages in dairy 
products are expected. Possible ex- 
ception—butter. However, the latter 
will be more plentiful than in 1945 
when housewives were plagued by its 
scarcity. Cutbacks in needs for the 
Armed Forces will guarantee greater 
ibundance of poultry. Eggs will be 
equal to demand and at reduced prices. 

The Grocery Manufacturers are 
looking for an over-all civilian de- 
mand which will exceed anything the 
.ountry has ever known—barring a 
drastic reduction of national income. 
Also visualized is a period of frantic 
competition among dealers and grocers. 
Accent, thinks Mr. Willis, will be on 
quality—and the diet of the Nation 
will be the best in our history. 

Mr. Willis brings out a surprising 

at first glance—fact. Contrary to 
general belief, the diet of America 
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was better, food was more plentiful 
and of higher quality throughout the 
war years than in the years’ preceding 
the war. Shortages of certain articles 
placed emphasis in the wrong places. 
During the war Americans had more 
money to keep larders full—were more 
difficult to please, bought foodstuffs of 
better quality. 

The farmers, Mr. Willis says; must 
be given credit for a magnificent job 
of providing during the war. Short of 
help, they nevertheless managed to 
keep the food lines in action. Credit 
must also be given, he feels, to food 
manufacturers who, like the farmers, 
were short not only of help but of 
equipment and many essential sup- 
plies. The food manufacturers received 
no priorities in connection with sup- 
plying the civilian market. Despite 
these difficulties they managed to give 
the Nation a food production which 
was 35% above that of the five pre- 
war years. Even after substracting the 
Government “take,” civilians were 
left a per-capita consumption 10% 
greater than in the five preceding pre- 
war years. 


R.C.A. Signs Artist 


Yousuf Karsh, a well known por- 
trait photographer, has been engaged 
by the R.C.A. Victor Record Division 
to do a series of camera portraits of 
R.C.A. Victor recording artists, spear- 
heading the division’s 1946 national 
advertising campaigns. 

This is the first time that Mr. Karsh 
has consented to venture into com- 
mercial advertising, and the company 
announces that his first portrait, open- 
ing the new series, will appear in the 
January 28 issue of Life. Leopold 
Stokowski was chosen as the first sit- 
ter for Mr. Karsh. His picture will be 
tied into the copy which will intro- 
duce a new album of Mr. Stokowski— 


Beethoven’s Symphony No. 6 (‘‘Pas- 
toral’”’). 

Recently the artist was commissioned 
by the British Government to do a 
series of 60 British leaders. These 
pictures appeared in The London 
Illustrated News, Canada’s Saturday 
Night, and Life, which used three of 
them as front covers. Life assigned 
Karsh to make 75 portraits of out- 
standing Americans in Government 
circles. Today Karsh is probably the 
most sought-after photographer in the 
world. 

R.C.A. Record Division will use his 
portraits as heroic-size counter and 
shelf displays, tieing them in with the 
national campaign which will appear 
in an impressive list of nationally cir- 
culated magazines. 


Life Insurance Campaigns 


To counteract the wholesale ‘‘drop- 
ping” of National Service Life Insur- 
ance by ex-servicemen and women, the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., is 
placing—in cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment—a series of four advertise- 
ments directed to veterans in national 
magazines during December and Jan- 
uary. The full-page advertisements are 
appearing in The Saturday Evening 
Post, Liberty, Newsweek, and Path- 
finder. In addition, copies of a spe- 
cially-prepared 56-page booklet are 
offered to servicemen and women and 
their families. Theme of the advertise- 
ments will be “Keep Your National] 
Service Life Insurance.” 

To further the effort, the company 
has alerted its entire field organization 
to act as volunteer advisors to the 
veterans. These representatives will not 
only point out the value of keeping 
the policies in force but will be 
equipped with special instructional 
publications which will provide them 
with the information necessary to ad- 
vise servicemen on other post-war 
problems. 

The Government, alarmed by the 
wholesale lapsing of its National Serv- 
ice Life Imsurance, has deemed it nec- 
essary to institute a special program 
to stem the tide. National Service 
Life Insurance is low cost coverage 
because all administrative expenses and 
excess mortality costs traceable to mili- 
tary or naval service are borne by the 
Government. 

Only 25% of servicemen and 
women carrying such insurance are 
keeping it in effect. Since many of the 
ex-holders may later find that they are 
un-insurable and that the Government 
insurance was the only available pro- 
tection for themselves and children, the 
need to hammer home the strong ad- 
visability of keeping the policies is 
evident. 
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ANNOUNCING THE POCKET- |$ 


MAGAZINE OF THE 


Originally Established and Proven in Actual Service to the Real Travel 


a, See 
Iyer,” State, > . ° 37 


Market, as a Hotel Directory Only. .. Lowest Cost Inquiry-Getter in the 
Travel Field, Reaching a Hand-Picked Readership with Money to Spend 


Rader, the American public is travel hungry. 

The newspapers, the general magazines, the transpor- 
tation interests, are all stressing this story. 

What is more, the numerous postwar travel maga- 
zines now being announced are a conclusive indica- 
tion that the travel business—a $6,000,000,000 in- 
dustry before the war—will probably attain the 
$10,000,000,000 annual postwar volume which many 
now predict. 

We welcome these new travel magazines into the 
travel field. 

For ten years, we have quietly worked with the 
American Hotel Association, the Administration, and 
the great railways, airways, highways and seaways 
to bring about an aggressive and continued ‘Travel 
America’’ promotion. 


And the rising tide of postwar travel promotion, now 
offering encouragement to those who would like to 
travel, have been vaguely thinking of traveling or are 
planning to “‘take a long trip some day,”’ is filling 
a deep promotional need. 

But this is not the whole travel story. What people pr?- 
marily want to know is where to go, how to get there, 
what to take, where to stay, and what the cost will be. 


There is one travel magazine, among them all, which 
really renders to the actual traveling public, in pocket- 
size, this real travel-information service. Brings it 
right to the traveler in his hotel room or his home, 
for stowing in his traveling case or his automobile 
compartment. 

Its name is, and has been for many years, the 7'ravel 
America Magazine Guide. 


NOTE: We publish two periodical bulletins which are available gratis to those interested in travel development, when requested on your business letterhead: 
The News Letter “Trips,” providing last-minute travel news digest to hotels, banks, stores, service stations, travel agents and the like; and “‘Community 
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SIZE CONSUMER-SERVICE 
“TRAVEL AMERICA’ BUSINESS 


Figure it out, and see why this magazine of actual 
consumer-travel service is the basic magazine of the 
Travel America industry: 


The hotel sits right in the very middle of the travel 
picture. It is the natural place for distributing travel 
information—to its community and to its transient 
guests. What’s more, every hotel guest per se, has 
money not only for hotel travel and living, but for 
luggage, clothing and all the appurtenances and ac- 
cessories travelers use. 


Now while several thousand copies of Travel America 
Magazine Guide are sold each year through unsolicited 
orders, its circulation of 200,000 copies annually is 
90%-plus, controlled—right in the guest rooms of more 
than 450 leading hotels, plus selected travel agents, atr- 
line information bureaus, railroad information bureaus, 
federal departments, state commissions, local travel bu- 
reaus and American Embassies abroad. 


This is the circulation which represents the very 
cream of the American traveling public. A moneyed 
market, an active market, a luxury market, which 
your advertising can reach in no other way. Travel 
America Magazine Guide is read and consulted exclu- 
sively by people who are traveling now or are directing 
the ‘travel trade’’—right this minute. 

Let’s take a look inside the covers of Travel America 
Magazine Guide, and see what services it really gives 
to this luxury travel public: 


WHERE TO GO: Directory Information on resort- 
sections and spas; fish and game charts, schedule of 
travel events, motor and liquor laws by states, main 
points of interest and railroads by towns. Magazine 
Articles on restorations, festivals, new transportation 
methods, bird sanctuaries, resorts, sports and sports 
events, industrial show places, gardens, hatcheries, 
famous eating places, health resorts and spas, animal 
shows and events, bridges, hotels, housing develop- 
ments, architectural attractions, historical sites, fa- 
mous dams, dude ranches, modern highways, outdoor 
hobbies, Indian tribes, national and state parks, play- 
grounds, educational institutions, public works and 
metropolitan theatres. 


HOW TO GET THERE: Airline mileage and time 
chart by cities, railway mileage and time chart by 
cities, bus line mileage and time chart by cities, auto- 
mobile mileage and time chart by cities, registered 
alrports, and an 8-page special section showing Amer- 
ica’s Whole system of airports for private-plane flying. 
WHAT TO TAKE: Clothing, luggage, hunting, fish- 
ing and camping equipment, camera equipment. 
WHERE TO STAY: 128 pages of detailed hotel in- 
formation and rates. 


WHAT’S THE COST: Tipping schedules, cost of 


Here you see the full, concentrated scope of a travel- 
consumer service magazine—the only one of its kind 
ain America. * x * * 


EDITORIAL STANDING: Travel America Maga- 
zine Guide is edited by Edward Hungerford, whose 
writings and activities have had to do, for many 
years, with travel and transportation. He began his 
career as reporter on the Rochester Herald; was con- 
nected with the Wells-Fargo Express, the old Waldorf- 
Astoria and the New York Central Railroad. He 
created the Iron Horse Show for the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, Wings of a Century at the Chicago 
Exposition, Parade of the Years Pageant at the 
Cleveland Exposition, Railroads on Parade at the 
New York World’s Fair and A Century on Parade at 
Rochester. He is the author of many books on travel 
and transportation and is now Educational Director 
of the Travel America Society, Inc. 

* * ” * 


FINALLY: Bear in mind that Travel America Maga- 
zine Guide is an established, proven travel publication. 
It has had the lowest cost per-inquiry in the entire 
travel field, and is the most important advertising 
medium in the great postwar travel market. 
ADVERTISING INFORMATION: Published 
quarterly, pocket-size. Contract rate for four 2-page 
spreads within one year, $1600; $400 more for stand- 
ard second color. Single issue spread $700, black-and- 
white. Page rates on application. 

To “Travel America” without the Travel America 
Magazine Guide is unthinkable with the sophisticated 
traveling public. And to advertise to the ‘Travel 
America” public without Travel America Magazine 
Guide, should be just as unthinkable to America’s 
advertisers and their agencies. 


TRAVEL AMERICA MAGAZINE GUIDE. 


An Ahrens Publication 
Also Publishers of 


* * 


| HOTEL WORLD REVIEW—Founded 1875 


The Weekly Newspaper of the Hotel Industry 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT—Founded 1921 


| The Monthly Know-How Business Publication for Hotel Executives 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT—Founded 1919 


The Monthly Business Publication for Restaurant Executives | 


Ahrens Publications Ine., 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y.—333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Representatives: 
Blanchard-Nichols Osborn, 805 C & S National Bank Bldg., | 
Atlanta 3, Ga.; Blanchard-Nichols, Russ Building, Suite 2020, 


trips, comparative costs by various transportation Ee bee ee Se Se 
methods. ’ . | 
Boost for the benefit o vt ir tt ’ , ; 

apa Jo nefit of those who are giving their time and energies to t’12 umprovement and promotion of their ities. Write Ahr 
Publications Inc.,71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. . f aes: eee ae 
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to capture CAMDEN! 


A hundred miles . . . or a thousand miles away . . . you may be lulled 
into the seemingly economical idea that Camden County . . . the most 
densely populated area in Southern New Jersey . . . is a bonus you get 
with Philadelphia newspapers. 

But that is NOT the way it looks to Philadelphia department stores! 
Those hard-boiled advertisers who know on Friday what Thursday's ads 
produced . . . don’t think they can coast into Camden on a splash-over 
from Phibadelphia. 

That's why you will find all Philadelphia department stores represented 
in the columns of the Camden Courier-Post. The Philadelphia stores want 
their share of the rich Camden County market. And they know . . . because 
they are right acrcss the river . . . that the one way to get their full share 
is fo reach six out of seven families through the Camden Courier-Post. Its 
circulation in Camden County alone is more than that of ALL Philadelphia 
dailies COMBINED ! 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
National Advertising Representatives 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
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CAMDEN COURIER-POST 


REACHES 6 OUT OF 7 HOMES IN PROSPEROUS CAMDEN COUNTY! 


CLEVELAND 


THree’s ALLowep . . . Pond’s Make. 
Up Trio in a triple-threat count. 
er display. The combination is 
designed to boost sales, help pa. 
trons, slash dealer display time. 


The life insurance companies of 
America have pledged themselves to 
the task of aiding the Government in 


: this important work by doing all in 


their power to urge veterans to hold 
on to their Government insurance. 

An insurance campaign of an en 
tirely different nature and purpose is 
being inaugurated by the Mayflower 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, a West 
Coast company. 

It has designed a unique “First Aid 
Legal Kit” to spearhead the introduc 
tion of its new insurance service in 
Washington state. The kit, a bright 
red billfold-type container measuring 
three inches by four inches when 
closed, contains all legal forms which 
would be required in the event of an 
automobile accident, as well as the 
driver’s identification card, license 
card, etc. Even a pencil has been in 
cluded. The forms provided cover all 
of the points which under Washington 
state laws would be needed by a driver 
in case of accident. 

The kit was designed by Ralph B 
Potts, president of the company, for 
his own use. After it had been made 
up for him he decided to provide the 
set as a service to Mayflower policy 
holders. 

The company has taken newspape! 
space to offer the kit to those who 
write in for it. Replies provide an & 
cellent list of prospects. The kit has 
also been found to be an effective 
door-opener in the case of the cold: 
canvass. It also brings in names 0 
prospective customers through radio 
advertising. 
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Salesmen need 
rehabilitation 
too! 


JANUARY 15, 


F grated of the boys have slowed down dur- 
ing the last few years—some of them have 
gotten pretty stale. But it won’t be long now, 
before the lazy days of the “‘sellers’ market” 
are past—and your sales force has to fight 
harder for its quotas than ever before. 


Whether you're trying to get the old pep 
back into your prewar team—or building a 
new sales group from scratch—you can do the 
sales training job a lot better, and a lot faster, 
with an RCA Sound Film Projector. 


Sound films make it easy to show product 
features and uses, demonstrate proper sales 
techniques, put across the thousand-and-one 
points you need to build an effective selling 
force. Actual figures show that personnel 
trained with the help of sound films learn as 


RCA 146mm PROJECTORS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION, CAMDEN. N. J. 


much as 40% faster, retain as much as 38% 
more, than groups taught by ordinary methods. 


You'll get the most out of this modern train- 
ing technique with an RCA Sound Film Pro- 
jector. For ‘“‘on-the-spot” realism you can’t 
beat its brilliant, life-like illumination and true 
sound reproduction. And it’s easy to operate 
—simple to maintain. 


GET THE FACTS TODAY. 


Write Dept. 72A, RCA l6mm 
Projectors, Radio Corporation 
of America, Camden, N. J. 


AY 


i 


i 
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How to Unearth Usable Material 
For Company House Organs 


em problem of persuading em- 
ployes to consider a house publi- 
cation theirs, and to take a personal 
interest in it, confronts many com- 
panies. In many instances, employes 
won't even read such publications, 
much less contribute to them. 

In a sense, Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey has an even greater 
problem, because it publishes four mag- 


azines, ESSO OILW AYS, THE ESSO 
MARKETERS, THE ESSO DEAL- 
ER, and ESSO FARM NEWS. A new- 
ly published little booklet called 
“About Esso Publications,’ with easily 
understood text and sprightly draw- 
ings, does a good job of clarifying 
the company’s policy with regard to 
house publications. At the same time, 
it gives a capsule course in journalism. 


Here’s today’s arithme- 


tic lesson in circulation and cover- 


ve 
age. 


South Bend City Zone 


South Bend Tribune 


Family Coverage 


116.8% 


All 5 Chicago papers combined 24.8% 


South Bend Market 


South Bend Tribune 
All 5 Chicago papers combined 


67.4% 
23.3% 


There’s one way and only one to 
reach the South Bend market. The 


There’s the good old stand-by, give 
the Who, What, Where, When, Why, 
and How. ‘‘A good reporter gets the 
facts and all the facts. He doesn’t edi- 
torialize, he doesn’t express his opin- 


ions, he doesn’t color the facts. .. . 
Good writing is only good speech put 
down on paper (not flowery). ... 
Brief stories, properly written, carry 
more force than lengthy stories. Read- 
ers of all Esso publications are busy 
people without time to read long 
stories. .. . No good writer ever writes 
down to what he fancies must be the 
average man, nor writes up to the in- 
telligentsia.”’ 

The particular policies of the Esso 
publications are also intelligently ex- 
plained. For example, no space would 
be given to a comment on Mamie 
Smith and her new beau. Mamie or 
any other employe rates a story only if 
it is of general interest. In the matter 
of handling names, Esso publications 
give two initials or first and last name, 
never merely F. Williams or J. Brown. 
For uniformity of usage, pronuncia- 
tions, spellings, punctuation, etc., they 
adopt the style of the New York 
Herald Tribune as a convenient yard- 
stick. 

If we were conducting a course in 
journalism, we'd send for this little 
Esso booklet and make it “must” read- 


South Bend Tribune has the largest 
circulation of any newspaper in any 
city in America of up-to-110,000 
people. It saturates the market! 


The Oe | 


ing for the students. 


Soulh Bend] 
Oribune 


NEWSPAPERS GET IMMEDIATE ACTION! 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. + NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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THE ENQUIRER SHOWS THE BIGGEST CIRCULATION 
GAIN OF ANY CINCINNATI NEWSPAPER OVER THE 
PAST TEN YEARS 
org 


another Space buyer must have dropped in!”’ 


More specifically—The Daily Enquirer’s circulation, as of September 30, 1945, 
was up a whopping 46.1% over 1935 .. .The Sunday Enquirer’s up 15.0%. 
(The other two Cincinnati newspapers wound up the 10-year period with 7.0 
and 9.5% Jess circulation!) Significant? Even more so is the fact that The En- 
quirer reaches, appeals to, and infiuences SOLID Cincinnati—the thinking, 
feet-on-the-ground, have-money-to-spend citizens of this important 1,155,703- 
population trading area. Represented by Paul Block and Associates. 


Use The Cincinnati Enquirer to get in solid with Solid Cincinnati 
[163] 


The $8,000,000,000 Textile Industry: Is 
It Ripe for Brand Name Promotion? 


Among the firms that make and sell the hundred million women’s 


wash dresses that, pre-war, represented a normal year’s production, 


only a handful have made progress in building brand conscious- 


ness among them: Nelly Don, McKettrick, Tailortown, Valincot. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


John A. Cairns & Co. 
New York City 


HE 1939 Census of Distribu- 

tion showed that, of the 200,- 

000,000 women’s dresses made 

in the United States each year, 
almost half are “house” or “‘wash”’ 
dresses. When we look over the lines 
produced by the wash dress houses, 
we find that they are almost as highly 
styled as those made by the manufac- 
turers of better dresses. In fact, these 
lines often include wools and similar 
fabrics which make them decidedly 
not ‘wash’ dress lines. On the other 
hand, because wash dress manufacture 
is predicated on the large-scale pro- 
duction of individual numbers rather 
than limited production of single 
styles, a far larger proportion of wash 
dresses are identified and are bought 
by label. 

Naturally there are a number of big 
volume manufacturers of popular-price 
dresses who sell unbranded lines, just 
as there are makers of unbranded 
goods in all other sections of the tex- 
tile industry. Boris Smoler is a very 
large producer of unbranded wash 
dresses. Wentworth’s dresses carry the 
private brand labels of such national 
retailers as the J. C. Penney Co., Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., The W. T. Grant 
Co., and McCrory’s. Reliance Manu- 
facturing Co. promotes its own ““Hap- 
py Home” and “Kay Whitney’’ labels, 
but also makes large numbers of un- 
branded or private brand wash dresses. 

But the really conspicuous successes 
in this field are the manufacturers who 
have not only identified their products, 
but have also made that identification 
known by putting modern promotional 
methods behind it. 

Take Nelly Don as an example. Be- 
fore 1916 Mrs. Donnelly found that 
the stores didn’t have the bright, col- 
orful cotton dresses that she wanted, 
so she made them herself. They were 
admired, so she made more for Christ- 
mas gifts. These were received so en- 
thusiastically that she decided to make 
them for sale. She took samples to 
a department store in her home town 
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of Kansas City, and they made an 
immediate hit. 

Nelly Don dresses were identified 
almost from the time they were first 
introduced. The first Nelly Don labels 
went into the dresses in 1917, but it 
wasn't until 1922, when the first Nelly 
Don department was set up in a store, 
that strong promotion was put behind 
the label. 

Nelly Don’s promotional work was 
concentrated on setting up Nelly Don 
departments and making them pro- 
duce volume for the stores in which 


they were located. The opening of de. 
partments was ‘so successful that today 
most of the 2,000 retailers who se] 
Nelly Don dresses do so through in- 
dividual Nelly Don departments. 


To keep those departments active, 
a steady stream of promotional mate. 
rial was sent out. Newspaper mats gave 
them the right kind of advertising for 
use in their local newspapers. The de- 
partments received counter cards and 
other display helps, mailing pieces to 
send to their charge account lists, and 
ideas and suggestions for fashion 
shows and similar promotional devices 

Notice that during all this period 
of growth, national advertising had 
not been used. The local newspaper 
advertising done by Nelly Don re. 
tailers was a substitute for it. Then 
war-caused fabric shortages made it 
impossible for the retailers to back up 
their Nelly Don advertising, and they 
curtailed it drastically. To be sure that 
consumers wouldn’t forget the Nelly 
Don name, a program of national ad- 


“It’s to remind me that the customer is always right!” 
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vertising was started at this point and 
has continued ever since. This pro- 
vram will be maintained when goods 
are again plentiful and when the re- 
tailers can once more shoulder their 
share of the promotional load. It’s 
safe to say that the Nelly Don label 
will always get strong promotion, 
whether by retail advertising or by 
national advertising or by a combina- 
tion of the two. 


Promotion Policies 


Another wash dress house that has 
had good promotional treatment from 
retailers in Tailortown. This manufac- 
turer sells any store that wants to buy 
the dresses. The line is never confined, 
but the retailer must maintain a min- 
imum price of $5 for the dresses. To 
make sure of this, Tailortown fair 
trades in every state where fair trad- 
ing has been established. This policy 
has given Tailortown a tremendous 
number of retail outlets—in the 
neighborhood of 8,000. Further, Tai- 
lortown retailers do not seem to be 
oncerned about the possibility of pro- 
moting the same dresses that other 
stores are promoting on the same day. 
Not long ago a single issue of a New 
York City newspaper carried advertise- 
ments of Tailortown dresses by five 
different stores. Price maintenance 
seems to have solved the competitive 
problem in this case. Although Tailor- 
town has not used national advertising 
as a part of its promotional effort, the 
frm has plans for inaugurating it as 
soon as Tailortown dresses once more 
can be manufactured in volume. 

Another example of a modern pro- 
motional success is McKettrick. This 
business started 10 years ago with the 
acquisition of a men’s shirt factory 
in Portland, Maine, which was con- 
verted into a plant for making women’s 
dresses. McKettrick Classics retail be- 
tween $8 and $11, so there’s enough 
margin to make a good quality gar- 
ment with plenty of value-enhancing 
style features. 

The promotion of the McKettrick 
name started in 1939. It was inau- 
gurated by putting the McKettrick 
label in the dresses, and selling the 
line on a franchise basis to two or 
more stores in a city. (In larger cities 
there are exceptions to this rule. Seven 
tores in New York City have the 
McKettrick franchise.) The line was 
old to each store with the understand- 
ing that an individual McKettrick 
Classic department would be set up 
vithin the store’s own dress depart- 
nent, 

hese departments - within - depart- 
‘nents are popular in the dress business 
ecause the retailers themselves like to 
reak their dress departments down 
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into subdivisions. They have worked 
out well with McKettrick, as they have 
with Nelly Don and the other manu- 
facturers who have used them. In some 
stores, such as The J. L. Hudson Co., 
Detroit, McKettrick is among the few 
national dress labels that the store 
features. Altogether there are now 
nearly 1,600 McKettrick departments. 

To promote their dresses, McKet- 
trick has a strong program of national 
advertising. The firm uses about 24 
full pages each year, and gives its 
retailers all the material they need for 
tieing in with the national advertise- 
ments. A reprint in full color of every 
advertisement is sent to each retail 
buyer, together with black and white 
photographs and newspaper mats of 
the dresses shown in the advertising. 
The photographs and mats give the 
retail advertising department a great 
deal of latitude in the preparation of 
their own advertising on McKettrick 
Classics. 


Retailers Pay for Ads 


McKettrick regards this retail sup- 
port of its national advertising as high- 
ly important. How important is indi- 
cated by actual figures. Each month 
retailers run between 250 and 350 in- 
dividual advertisements on McKettrick 
dresses, at a cost of between $20,000 
and $25,000. This cost is carried en- 
tirely by the retailers; McKettrick does 
not enter into co-operative advertising 
agreements with them. 

McKettrick’s plans for the future 
are interesting. The firm plans to con- 
tinue its present promotional program 
of national advertising backed by store 
promotion. In addition, new lines are 
planned, to be promoted under the 
McKettrick name. There’s already a 
line of McKettrick maternity dresses 
that was started during the war. Later, 
when the fabric situation eases, there 
will be brief sizes in McKettrick 


WHAT’S NEXT IN THE 
TEXTILE SERIES 


This is the fi#teenth in the series of 
articles on the textile industry by 
James C. Cumming. Future articles 
which will appear in Sales Manage- 
ment are: 


Feb. 1: Lingerie 
Feb. 15: Hosiery 
Mar. 1: Textile accessories 
Mar. 15: Concluding article 


When the series is complete, the 
whole group of articles will be re- 
printed in one unit. 


ONE 
* HUSKY SEAL 


Tension Bankers Flap Envelopes seal 
easily and stay sealed even when 
stuffed to capacity—the wide, high 
shouldered flap has a gum strip 
1%” wide, sealing to the extreme 
comers. Use them for important 
and bulky mail. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
Des Moines14, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


MEN FINDERS 


for the Sales Department 


Whether it’s a man to head the sales 
set-up, or a district manager, or a sales- 
man, we search and screen possible 
applicants, referring to you only superior 
men. Our 4-point plan: 
1—We send out calls to good men 
who might be interested. 
2—We grant ample personal inter- 
view time to each applicant. 
3—We catalog each applicant accord- 
ing to qualifications, age, salary 
and type. 
4—We screen all qualified applicants 
in accordance with employer’s 
precise job specifications, refer- 
ring only the few best ones. 
The cost to the employer is—NOTHING. 
Try this tested service on your next opening 
for sales managers, district men, salesmen, 
sales promotion and detail men, sales corre- 


spondents. 
}. B. EDGAR 
Sales Executives and Sales Dept. 


Position Securing Bureau 


Inc. (Agency) 

| 331 Madison Avenue 
| New York 17, N. Y. 
} 

| 


Murray Hill 2-6494 
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Classics, and Junior McKettricks that 
will be sold in the regular McKettrick 
departments or in the stores’ Junior 
departments. All of which shows what 
can be done with a good name when 
that name has been developed through 
the right kind of sales promotional 
work. 

A relative newcomer to the wash 
dress field is Valincot. This firm is so 
new, in fact, that the promotional 
program on its $2 wash dresses had 
barely started when it had to be 
stopped because of lack of fabrics for 
making the dresses. Strong trade ad- 
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vertising has kept the name prominent 
in the thinking of retailers during the 
shortage period, and Valincot’s pro- 
motional *program will be resumed 
during 1946. 

The Valincot plan of promotion is 
to build a basic line of dresses which 
are stocked by all retailers holding the 
Valincot franchise. At regular inter- 
vals, new promotional numbers are 
introduced and are featured in Val- 
incot’s national advertising. At the 
same time newspaper mats, display 
material and instructions for the sales- 
people are given to the retailers for 


For Your Postwar Sales Picture 


The PX market was a “sweetheart” 
for manufacturers who had merchan- 
dise to sell during the war. It remains 
@ favorite with them today. This, be- 
cause of its important volume and the 
sampling and educational job it does 
among young men and women in the 
Army and Navy —the civilian consum- 
ers of tomorrow. 

For some time to come the personnel 
of the Army and Navy will be main- 
tained at high levels of strength. This 
means that millions of your prospects 


will have but one convenient source of 
supply, their Army Exchange and Ship’s 
Store. 

For these reasons no postwar sales 
picture of any manufacturer of con- 
sumer goods will be complete unless it 
includes the PX market. To sell it, use 
the magazine read by the officers who 
do the buying at individual outlets— 
POST EXCHANGE. 

There’s a lot more to the story. We 
should like you to hear it. Our offices 
are listed below. 


..-A Youthful Market With a Great Future 


POST EXCHANGE 


ARMY ° NAVY ° 


MARINES 


° MERCHANT 


MARINE 


Main Office—292 Madison Ave., New York I7, N.Y. 
MARLEY L.WARD, Inc. WALTER W.MEEKS SIMPSON REILLY, Ltd. SIMPSON-REILLY, Ltd. FRED WRIGHT CO. DUNCAN MACPHERSON 


360 K. Michigan Ave. 101 Marietta Garfield Building Russ Building S15 Olive Street 700 Se. Washington Sq. 
CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS © ATLANTA3,GA. LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. ST.LOUIS!,MO. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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effective tie-up with the national ad- 
vertising. 

Because Valincot Dresses are “speci 
fication” dresses, the specifications hav: 
been made the feature of Valincot ad 
vertising, and “Valincot’s 7 Points of 
Superiority” are the theme of adver- 
tisements in both business and con 
sumer media. Furthermore, Valincot 
has been frank and forthright in stat 
ing the firm’s selling policies, as you 
can see from this advertisement in a 
recent issue of Women’s Wear: 


“WHAT'S VALINCOT’S SELLING POLICy? 


Yes, we think we will soon be selling 
and shipping Valincot $2 wash dresses in 
volume. That makes it important that you 
know exactly where we stand on selling 
policy. Here’s our platform in a nutshell 

We will sell on exclusive basis, confining 
our line to one good store in a City. 


We will endeavor to give that store 
better-than-average value and the fastest 
possible turnover. 

We will provide full promotional sup- 
port. 

We will advertise Valincot Wash Dresses 
nationally so your customers will be pre- 
sold on Valincot. 


We will maintain and improve on the 
basic specifications of the Valincot dress 
Think what this will mean to you in fewer 
returns and better satisfied customers. 


If yours is a good basement store, or if 
you have no basement and want real volume 
upstairs — the Valincot franchise means 
business. Some cities are open. Shall we 
talk it over?” 

This advertisement, like practically 
all other Valincot announcements, also 
included the specification points of 
Valincot Dresses. 


Other Manufacturers 


Another wash dress that retails 
around $2 is the Fruit of the Loom 
Dress, made by Standard Garment Co. 
This firm does very little promotional 
work of its own and depends for 
promotional support on the general 
advertising of Fruit of the Loom, Inc., 
and on local promotion by individual 
retailers of Fruit of the Loom Dresses. 

There are many other branded lines 
of wash dresses. There’s L’Aiglon, 
which gets considerable advertising 
from retailers when times are normal. 
There’s Ted Cohen, a three-year-old 
firm that has handled its promotional 
tie-ups with retailers very smartly and 
has recently started national advertis- 
ing. There’s Princess Peggy, whose re- 
tailers consistently use the “Princess 
Peggy head” on the illustrations with 
which they illustrated their newspaper 
advertisements. 

In other words, the wash dress field 
is a section of the textile industry for 
which sales promotion has done much 
in the past, but in which there's far 
more to be done in the future. 
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Chemitgy-, 


WHAT'S THAT 7 


Will It Help Us Sell 
Lip Sticks? 


Chemurgy is the union of agricul- 
ture and chemistry—the growing of 
products for industrial markets. 


Chemurgy is one of the livest sub- 
jects in rural America—also one of 
the reasons why out-of-town readers 
prefer The Dallas News. 


HE News’ Editor Victor H. Schoffel- 
mayer is Texas’ No. ‘1 authority on 
Chemurgy—as well as most other subjects 


agricultural. 


Will rural influence help sell your goods? 
You can tell the world it will—in this Dal- 


las market or in any market. 


There are thousands—many, many thou- 
sands of farm families in which The News 
ranks tops because of its agricultural 
columns. Without that reader-group, The 
News might fall short of true leadership— 


Sell the readers of The and of being the best medium for your 
News and you have sold advertising. 
the Dallas market. A real newspaper has to do everything. 
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Times hopes to survey, also, the 4,080 
square miles which comprise the sub- 
urban county market. 


Promotion 


The Times Analyses 


Columbus Alphabet 


The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
has used the alphabet to turn its spot- 
light on that city as a market. Each 
page of its recently published booklet 
carries a separate letter “C”’ for in- 
stance, states that Columbus’s retail 
sales amounted to $275,000,000 in 
1944. The last page contains con- 
densed facts (from the Research De- 


The Los Angeles Times recently 
made a staggering—from the point of 
distances covered—survey, shies in 
18,645 city blocks within the city 
proper. Families of the area were an- 
alyzed on the basis of occupational 
groups, male and female groups by 
age, families by size, homes by value, 
rental, and type of dwelling. Results 
are recorded in a 29-page booklet. The 


GLENN SEYDEL, 
Owner 
BOND DRUG CO. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Times and DEMocRAT 


a must in the 
Tri-City area! 


JUST AN AVERAGE DAY AT BOND DRUG CO. 


“Bond Drug Co. is completely sold on the TIMES and DEMOCRAT. 
In the seven years since we've opened here, we've found that over-the-counter sales 
are certain and fast whenever we use TIMES and DEMOCRAT space. 


“To be frank, we have used several other media since 1939, but we're through 
with expensive experimenting. For sure-fire results in the Tri-City area . . . it’s 
the TIMES and DEMOCRAT.” Glenn Seydel. 
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partment of the Columbus Chamber o! 
Commerce) on ——* pay rolls, 


commerce, and industry. 


Plan for Louisville! 

The Courier Journal and The Loui: 
ville Times have taken 28 local in 
dustries and felt the pulse of each as 
to its plans for expansion as the back- 
ground for a booklet called, ‘28 
Leaders Plan for Louisville!’ Each in- 
dustry is given a separate page to tell 
its story. Write J. M. Wynn, Promo. 
tion Manager, The Courier Journal, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Busy Post-Gazette 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette has 
just completed four advertisements and 
seven mailings on the Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading—prob- 
ably the most complete job yet done 
on the Continuing Study. The last of 
the series, ‘Seven Stand Out,” not only 
gives the Post-Gazette a chance to pat 
its own back on its high advertisement 
readership, but also plugs newspaper 
advertising in general. Also available 
from the newspaper is ‘‘Reader Traf- 
fic,” another readership study. Write 
Frederick Lowe, the paper’s Promo- 
tion Director. 


S.M. Tips Its Hat . to the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway for its 
striking booklet, “More Than Trans- 
portation,” a reprint of the line’s ad- 
vertisements over the past year—each 
of which gives a plug to the individual 
states which Seaboard serves . . . to 
The Minneapolis Star-Journal and 
Tribune for its booklet dedicated to 
returning veterans raised on farms, 
called, “Jobs Off the Farm.” It’s aimed 
at helping the boys find new employ- 
ment . . . to the Asheville Citizen 
& Times for its pamphlet, ‘Between 
the Great Smokies and the Blue 
Ridge,” which provides market in- 
formation on Asheville . . . to Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., for an inside glance 
at what goes on in a large industrial 
research organization. Various fields 
of the industrial research handled by 
Little are highlighted in separate sec- 
tions. Reading unlike a promotional 
piece, “Some Information About Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc.”” comes across like 
interesting fiction. You can have 4 
copy by writing the company at 30 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. . . 
to two of Memphis’s newspapets, 
The Commercial Appeal and the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar (both  Scripps- 
Howard) for their booklet, ‘Memphis: 
The City, Its Market and Its News- 
papers.” It’s a gold-mine of facts and 
figures, all the way from population 
| trends to retail and wholesale figures 
Write either paper for a copy of the 
booklet. 
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Shuron “Earn-as-You-Learn” Idea 


Sells Technical Apprenticeship 


ad work is hard, dirty and you 
will be required to stand all 
day. You will work 54 hours a 
week for which you will be paid 64 
cents per hour. Then you will be re- 
quired to attend school two hours daily 
for five days each week on your own 
time. To qualify for this offer you must 
be 4-F or honorably discharged. This 
is a critical industry job but it does 
not establish a draft deferment.” 

Using this negative approach in 
1943 to eliminate the faint hearted 
from a gruelling 32-week program, 
the Shuron Optical Co., Inc., set out 
to sell qualified men the idea that 
they could help the war effort by 
working at regular jobs in Shuron’s 
Geneva, N. Y., factory while they 
were taught to be ophthalmic lens 
technicians. 

Selected from the largest number 
of applicants received for any of the 
courses, the fourth group is now in 
training and the objective has become 
the development of qualified candi- 
dates for peacetime jobs. These 66 
men, chosen from 95 applicants, come 
from 21 states and they are sponsored 
by 65 wholesalers in optical goods. 
The largest number are in the 21-25 
age group. 

It was to lick a tough labor supply 
problem at its Geneva factory and at 
the same time to help customers solve 
their problem of training skilled lens 


| 


BREAKFAST 
TASTES BETTER IN 


ST. LOUIS 


AFTER A 
COMFORTABLE 
NIGHT AT 


| HOTEL LENNOX | 


WASHINGTON AT NINTH 


- WANT AN IDEA? 


Vitally needed by every business 
person. Helps you think up thou- 
sands of advertising and business- 
promotion ideas. Includes Chapter 
on Story-Writing ideas. Simply- 
explained .. . quickly-consulted— 
complete with actual examples. 
Just one of its ideas may be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you! Order 
your copy today, “How to Think up 
5,000 Ideas,” only. .....-eeeeed 


MLARK PRESS, 192 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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technicians that Shuron embarked on 
a recruiting drive as carefully worked 
up as a sales campaign. 

Inasmuch as the idea was to recruit 
men who had a basic interest in lens 
work, it was decided to have each man 
place his application through an op- 
tical wholesaler or dispenser who be- 
came the man’s sponsor. 

Each sponsor then had a personal 
interest in picking candidates who 
would complete the Shuron “Earn- 
As-You-Learn” course. Upon comple- 
tion of the 324-hour course it was pre- 
sumed that the graduate trainee would 
return to work as a technician for the 
sponsoring wholesaler or dispenser. 


Promotion Brings Candidates 


While the quota of candidates for 


each of the first two classes was set at 
50 men and for the other two classes 


at 75 men the extensive promotional 
campaign was intended to obtain a | 


larger number of prospects. It was 
expected that some men would fail 
the required medical examinations and 
others would change their minds. 


Upwards of 100,000 pieces of liter- | 


ature explaining the plan were sent | 


out during the four recruiting drives. | 


Ideas used in various separate pieces 
of promotional literature in earlier 
campaigns were combined into one 
large folder for the fourth campaign. 
This folder explained and sold the 
Shuron program. It is specific on such 
timely points as the pay, hours, the 
shift worked, unionization, a place to 
live, War Manpower Commission 
rules, the kinds of work and training, 
the teaching staff and other matters 
which tell what Shuron was to do for 
the trainee and what the company 
asked of each man. 

Letters sent to wholesalers and dis- 
pensers included suggestions for clas- 
sified and display advertisements to 
be run in local newspapers. The per- 
sonal efforts of Shuron salesmen to 
locate prospects was backed up by ex- 
tensive full-page advertising in optical 
business publications. 

War Manpower Commission offices 
were invited to send in the names of 
likely candidates. Various veterans’ 
Organizations were asked to bring the 
Shuron plan to the attention of dis- 
charged veterans of World War II. 
Incidentally, the commander of the 
Geneva post of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars witnessed the letter, at- 
testing to the facts of the Shuron 
solicitation. 
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Epiror’s Orrice: Miss America’s bobby-sox flavor begins right in the 
editorial sanctum in the otherwise staid Empire State Office Building. 


Little Ladies’ Gazette 


A NEWCOMER to the magazine 
stands, Miss America, a 10-cent 
_monthly aimed at 13-19 year old girls, 
has, in little more than a year, zoomed 
to a print order of 1,200,000 with all 
but 70,000 copies being newsstand 
sales. The editorial formula which de- 
velops ideas on fashions, grooming, 
manners, and growing up is com- 
pounded of teen-life fiction, eomics 
and sugar-coated columns of ‘“‘do’s” 
and “‘don’t's.” 

Miss America is making money for 
Publisher Martin Goodman, but thus 
far profits have been ploughed back 
into the paper. Goodman owns 24 
other publications — pulps — which 
made available to him paper stocks 
to support the mewcomer at a time 
when many another new magazine was 
hamstrung under OPA restrictions. 

Editorial offices in the Empire State 
Building in New York City are dec- 
orated in teen-age decor, and just to 
make sure the magazine maintains an 
authentic bobby-sox flavor, teen-agers 
pass on all editorial and art materials. 
Teenster readers are encouraged to 
write fiction and articles. The Decem- 
ber love story was written by a 15- 
_ year-old girl. The editors pay $1 and 
up for suggestions from readers, and 
no matter how silly a letter may sound, 
the writer gets a girly, sympathetic 
answer. 

One means for playing up to the 
teen-age market is an “Are You a 
Double ?’’ contest. The prize is a $150 
course in modeling for the girl selected 
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each month as looking most nearly 
like a Hollywood star. Other promo- 
tion includes extensive merchandise 
tie-ins. With $500 as the prize, a teen- 
age clothing house, “Joan Lord,” 
reaches readers with a jingle contest. 
The ‘Sally Mason Blouse of the 
Season” is designed by Miss America 
readers who are rewarded with victory 
bonds. 

Through “Miss America” clubs in 
department stores, the editors lift teen- 
sters out of the “local girl” niche and 
make them feel a part of a national 
movement, provide a meeting place, 
and give the girls a feeling of inde- 
pendence. The merchandise tie-in fol- 
lows naturally with department store 
“Hi Shops” and ‘Swoon Shops.” To 
teach girls taste and style, the editors 


Swoon Snop: 


use the Teen Hand Arts Club in stores 
as a place for girls to learn about 
millinery, dressmaking, leather crafts, 
metal design, and so on. 

Currently Miss America issues to its 
advertisers tags ‘Approved by Mis: 
America,” which are attached to gar 
ments, cosmetics, and other types of 
merchandise. These tags carry a jingle 
extolling the particular product in 
stead of a more formal adult label 
treatment. The approval tag is not 
given lightly, say Miss America’s 
sponsors. It goes only to products 
which Goodman believes have been 
pre-tested satisfactorily in the field 
He bars products he considers harm 
ful, and this means impure cosmetics 
He disbelieves in mascara, heavy 
make-up, heavy perfume, and high 
heels. His young ladies are still sweet 
simplicity. 

The idea behind Miss America- 
and behind other somewhat similar 
projects for oe a specialized 
teen-age market—could have succeed- 
ed only in America, where children 
are given allowances and reasonable 
latitude in the spending. The result of 
this is to develop preferences in 
adolescents. Parents who do not allow 
a youngster to select the clothes she 
wears may find her preferring to go 
shabby in old ones. The pitl pouts 
when an 18th Century heirloom can- 
opy bed is foisted on her. She wants a 
studio couch with a Bates bedspread, 
styled for girls of her age group. 

There’s plenty of evidence that the 
market Miss America has to sell is big. 
alert and responsive, with a character 
all its own. The publishers are con 
tinuously engaged, promotion-wise, in 
interpreting that market to manufac 
turers. In Miss America’s editorial 
offices, by the way, they frown on the 
word “glamor.” They're engaged, they 
say, in promoting simple good taste- 
not in encouraging a whole generatior 
to dress and behave like Heddy Lamarr 


As a Miss America sponsored merchandise tie-in, stores lift 


teensters out of “local girl” niche with “coke” bars and “Hi-Shops.” 
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Magazines 


Important news along the magazine 
front is the appointment of Marvin 
Pierce as president of the McCall Corp. 


Marvin Prerce is 
now president of 
the McCall Corp. 


Mr. Pierce has been associated with 
the company since 1921, and since 
1936 he has been vice-president in 
charge of operations. William B. 
Warner becomes chairman of the 
board at McCall’s, and will continue 
as chief executive officer. He had been 
president of the corporation since 
1919... . The Curtis Publishing Co., 
announces the appointment of Ted 
Patrick, former vice-president of 


Compton Advertising, Inc., New York 
City, in an important executive ca- 
pony. He will study potential new- 
usiness opportunities. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to reserve extra copies of SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S “1946 Sur- 
vey of Buying Power,” off the 
press on May 10. It is the only 
sure way to get those five, ten 
or twenty additional copies you 
may need. We were forced to 
turn down hundreds of extra 
copy requests for the 1945 
Survey. 


Each paid subscriber will get a 
copy. Additional copies ‘will be 
available at one dollar each. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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At Fawcett Publications, Inc., Roy 
W. Cronacher has been appointed 
manager of foreign sales. Leonard 
Carlson, formerly a Military Intelli- 
gence officer on General MacArthur's 
staff, has returned to the Fawcett Dis- 
tributing Corp. as promotion and 
public relations director. . . . Phil de 
Beaubien has been named manager of 
the Detroit office of Good Housekeep- 
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Arthur Gordon is announced as the 
new editor of Cosmopolitan. He suc- 
ceeds Miss Frances Whiting who has 
resigned. Mr. Gordon recently re- 
ceived his discharge from the U. S. 
Army, where he served in the 8th Air 
Forces as a major and was editorial 


ARTHUR GORDON, 
who returns’ to 
Hearst as_ editor 
of Cosmopolitan. 


director of the magazine, Ar Force. 
Before his service with the Armed 
Forces he was managing editor of 
Good Housekeeping. 


Business Papers 


Milton S. Malakoff has been named 
editor of Fawcett’s forthcoming week- 
ly business newspaper, Cosmetic and 
Drug Preview. . . . The W. R. C. 
Smith Publishing Co., Atlanta, is 
bringing out a new publication, South- 
ern Building Supplies. Donald L. 
Moore is the editor of the book, which 
will make its debut in April... . 
John M. Holden has been named ad- 
vertising manager of the Administra- 
tive Edition of Chain Store Age. . 
Progressive Architecture }.as issued a 
1946 Market and Data Book, giving 
facts and figures about the building 
field. . . . Sutton Publishing Co., Inc., 
publisher of Electrical Equipment and 
Metal-W orking Equipment, has opened 
a Cleveland office. 


Outdoor Advertising 


At the first meeting of the Stand- 
ard Outdoor Advertising, Inc., board 
of directors John Donnelly was elected 
president and John E. Brennan was 
elected executive vice-president. Mem- 
bers of the organization are the Packer- 
Central Group, Cleveland; John Don- 
nelly & Sons, Boston; Walker & Co., 
Detroit; United Advertising Corp., 
Newark. 


ST. PETERSBURG’S 
x BIGGEST 
SEASON ® 


The biggest tourist season in 
St. Petersburg’s history is now 
in progress. The city’s com- 
bined resident and tourist popu- 
lation is estimated to be at 
least 140,000. Business is good. 
Retail buying is setting new 
records. NOW is a good time to 
advertise to this rich market. 


The TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG 
Market is one of the best in the 
South, and St, Petersburg is the 
cream of this market, To carry 
your message to St. Petersburg, 
use St. Petersburg’s own news- 
papers. _ 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M & S) and 
INDEPENDENT (E) 


Reoresented nationally by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


In Florida by V. J. Obenour, Jr., Jacksonville 


Swing-O-Ring 
Loose Leaf Binding 


The pages stay in, without tearing 
out, becouse they are held by alarge 
number of closely spaced rings. 
New pages can be inserted in a 
jiffy. Binder backbone occupies less 
space than in 3-ring binders. Pages 
turn more easily and lie flat. 

Write us for name of nearest 
Swing-O-Ring licensee; and send for 
complimentary Swing-O-Ring bound, 
pocket size, memo book with flexible 
imitation leather cover. 


Swing- Ofing INC. 


Division of The Fred Goat Co., Inc 
314 DEAN STREET ¢ BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 


Newspapers 


Harold Coffin, who served as a 
Naval officer during the war, has been 
elected promotion manager for The 
San Francisco Call Bulletin. Before his 
service in the Navy he was advertising 
manager for the Columbia Steel Co. 

SS ae 

. Lt. Richard C. Lee, U.S.N.R., 
after three years with the Navy, has 
returned to The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, where he will handle 
electrical appliance and farm accounts 
in the National Advertising Depart- 
ment. 


Radio 


CBS is announcing a new batch of 
appointments. Edward R. Murrow, the 
network's “This Is London,” an- 


Epwarp R. Mur- 
ROW, upped to vice 
president, directs 
CBS public affairs. 


ROCKFORD LEADS pace 


9 months Total of 
Building Permits 
Highest in State 


(OUTSIDE OF CHICAGO) 


® Over 300 diversified, 
manufacturing plants 
producing peacetime 
products. 


@ Nation's highest per 
capite Pesteal Sevings. 


METROPOLITAN 
POPULATION 


111,00 
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FORD MORNING STAR 
ROCKFORD REGISTER-REPUBLIC 


nouncer during the war, has become a 
vice-president, along with Davidson 
Taylor. Mr. Murrow will be the di 
rector of public affairs, while Mr 
Taylor's title will be director of pro 
grams. Michael J. Boscia has been ap 
pointed to the newly-created post ot 
manager of operations for CBS Press 
Information, and Joseph R. Spadea 
has been named manager of the net 
work’s Detroit office. 
6 ¥ 

Leonard F. Cramer is named direc 
tor of the newly-established Television 
Broadcasting Division of Du Mont 
Laboratories, Inc. Mr. Cramer has been 
a vice-president of the company sinc: 
1942. . . . Recently announced is th: 
appointment of Maurice B. Mitchell 
as sales manager of WTOP, Washing 
ton, D. C. 


Maurice B. Mitcn- 
ELL, station WTOP’s 
sales manager. 


Agencies 


At Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., Fred 
erick B. Ryan, Jr., will succeed his 
father as president, this month. M: 
Ryan, Sr., will assume his duties as 
chairman of the board at the same 
time. . . . Foote, Cone & Belding ar 
announcing plans for entry into the 
international advertising field with the 
appointment of Col. Harry A. Berk as 
vice-president in charge of the Inter 
national Division of the agency. The 
agency's first European office will be 
located in London. Hubbell Robinson, 
Jr., has been named vice-president and 


FrepvericK B. Ryan Jr. (left) 
succeeds his father, Ryan Sr. 


radio director, and Jack Laemmar w!' 
be assistant to the manager of th: 
Radio Department in the Chicago off 
of the same agency. 
* * * 

Col. John D. Witten has been 4; 
pointed manager of the Research D: 
partment of Young & Rubicam, I» 
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To printers, advertisers and other buyers of printing paper, 
“Levelcoat” is the identification of Kimberly-Clark’s complete 
line of fine papers. But more than that, it is the assurance of 
MA ¢ tbe uniform, sterling quality. 

a € name For if you have ever visited the Kimberly-Clark mills, 
you know that every shipment bearing the Levelcoat label 
L i a has been thoroughly tested and approved. Exacting scientific 
eve CoG controls, as continuous as the manufacturing process itself, 
. rigidly maintains a standard of unexcelled quality. The smooth- 
ness, the brightness, the printability achieved through research 

means to you and experiment is present in every run of Levelcoat. 
Thus, “Levelcoat” is more than a name . . . it is the sym- 
bol of Kimberly-Clark integrity. It is a promise of the finest 


in printing paper. 


_. KIMBERLY 
CLARK. 


x oe oF 
: . Kimberly| 
CORPORATION Levetcoal Clark 


RESEARCH 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN PRINTING PAPERS 


SALES 
MANAGER 


‘WANTED BY 
PROMINENT EASTERN 
MANUFACTURER 


Must be under 45 with 
excellent contacts wholesale 
jewelry and drug trade 
throughout U. S. Write in 
detail. 


Box 2243, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


WANTED 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


An unusual opportunity for an ex- 
perienced, capable, and energetic 
sales executive to assume sales 
management of established manu- 
facturing concern with existing na- 
tional sales organization. Applicant 
must know sales management, pro- 
motion, market analysis, selection, 
organization, and training of man- 
power. Only experienced, qualified 
| men with highest references will be 
| considered. Liberal salary with 
| Opportunity for early advancement 
| to executive status. Address con- 
| 


particulars to Box 2244, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


fidential reply, with photo and full | 


Do you have a 
product that fits 
the 


BAKERY MARKET? 


See Baker’s Weekly’s 
“Aditorial” on page 75, 
this issue, 

Sales Management 
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Harry A. Berk, 
vice president, in- 
ternational division, 
Foote, Cone & 
Belding agency. 


. . The American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, Southern California Chapter, 
announces the appointment of William 
Dover, manager of the Business Re- 
search Division of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, as the chapter's new presi- 
dent. William C. Eldridge was named 
first vice-president. . . . At Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., William B. Lewis has 
been named vice-president and radio 
director. . . . Compton Advertising, 
Inc., announces the appointment of 
Thurman L. Barnard as vice-president 
and director to serve in an important 
executive capacity. 

* * * 

Ronald Brindley, manager of the 
San Francisco office of Doremus & Co., 
has been elected vice-president of the 
firm. . . . Kenneth W. Bailey, vice- 
president of O. S. Tyson and Co., 
Inc., has been appointed a director of 
the agency. . . . Harley B. Howcott 
and Donald H. Halsey will join the 
Fitzgerald Advertising Agency in ex- 
ecutive positions. . . . The Duane Jones 
Co., will incorporate this month. A 
board of directors will be announced 
soon. . . . Ben Smith, eastern coin 
machine advertising manager of The 
Billboard, has joined in partnership 
with Perry Wachtel in De-Perri Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York City. 

* * * 


Just announced is the formation of 
the firm of: Tracy-Robinson, Inc., 
public relations. Lee Tracy has been 
promotion director of the New York 
Daily Mirror for the past three years, 
while Irwin Robinson has been public 
relations director of The Advertising 
Council for the same length of time. 
Offices will be in New York City. 


Accounts . . . Sun Chemical Corp., 
formerly General Printing Ink Corp., 
to J. M. Mathes, Inc., for institutional 
advertising. . . . World Report, new 
publication of The United States News 
Publishing Corp., to The Caples Co. 
.. . Ninth Federal Savings and Loan 
Associates, New York City, to Posner 
Advertising Agency. . . . Chilean Ni- 
trate Educational Bureau, Inc., to 
Erwin, Wasey & Co. . . . The Polaroid 
Corp., to Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., to handle advertising of 
all products. . . . Daintee Products 
Co., Paterson, N. J., to Hill Adver- 
tising, Inc. 


| 


SALES 
MANAGER 
WANTED 


Manufacturer of nationally 
advertised skin cleansers for 
plant workers and other 
cleaning specialties, selling 
nationally direct to indus- 
trial plants and also through 
jobbers to the automotive 
field, is looking for a capa- 
ble, experienced man to 
supervise sales. He will 
headquarter in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Present sales force 
numbers about 30. We visu- 
alize a man with college 
training and on the under 
side of 40. He will have com- 
plete charge of the Sales 
Department reporting direct 
to the President and he will 
not be handicapped by pre- 
conceived company-ideas as 
to how he should operate. 
Salary will be five figures 
with bonus incentive plan. 
To receive consideration be 
sure and write fully giving 
complete chronological his- 


tory and remuneration re- | 


ceived. Send a snapshot of 
yourself, 


Box 2247, Sales Manage 


ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New 


York 16, N. Y. 
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‘Wartime restrictions have delayed many necessary 
alterations and improvements in our Head Office and branches in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Within thirty days we will begin an extensive program to spend several 
million dollars in improvements, which is the best evidence of our confidence 


in the future growth and prosperity of Los Angeles and Southern California.” 


Dominant National Advertising 
A. J. Gocx, Chairman, Board of Directors 


Medium of Southern California Bank of America, Los Angeles Headquarters 


LOS ANGELES CAMMIINER % 


REPRESENTE 
NOW-Daily over 350,000—Sunday over 750,000 
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Comment 


ANAGEMENT STRIKES? The new year of 1946 

starts off with much that is favorable from a 
M business and sales standpoint. At the top of the 

favorable factors, we place these two: First, the 
early, dire prophesies about millions of unemployed, 
whether made for trading or political purposes, or in full 
sincerity, have been proved inaccurate. Second, leaders in 
almost all walks of life are realizing more clearly that a 
progressive standard of living and high-level employment 
a depend more on selling than on any other single 
orce. 


At the top of the negative factors, we place the attitude 
of certain labor leaders who seem to regard inflation as 
a boon to their personal careers regardless of its effects 


upon the workers for whom they speak and the public at 
large. 


It is indeed tragic that economic understanding or even 
the ability to distinguish between significant facts and 
propaganda pills is not a property of all our people. Were 
it so, we could not have so much ado about nothing and 
could be doing more of consequence. 


As this issue goes to press, none of the major strikes 
has been settled or gives early promise of settlement. 
Yet we rémain optimistic that reason will soon prevail 
and back-to-work marches become the news of the day. 
For it seems ridiculous for any one to assume that business 
management can be forced, by either governmental or 
labor leaders or both, to accept the premise that manage- 
ment should subordinate its responsibility for the risks 
with which each and every business is constantly beset 
every day and hour of its existence. Indeed, if through any 
dictatorial process there should be any subjugation in areas 
where management’s normal right of decision is concerned, 
we predict that the country will be confronted with a whole 
series of management strikes. 


To be sure, business has no such plan or program under 
cover, ready to be sprung. It doesn’t need to. Such “‘strikes’’ 
by management will be no more and no less than the 
logical outgrowth of impossible circumstances. 


For example, suppose you were the head coach, re- 
sponsible for a football team. Assume, also, yours is a 
great football team with a long chain of victories to its 
credit. And suddenly, out of the blue, all the players on 
the team tell you your judgment is no good—and on top 
of all this, thousands of fans join with the players in 
implying that your management judgment is really not so 
important. What do you do then? 


Sure, you are hurt—and you cry inside yourself even 
if you conclude that it is unmanly to bawl in public. Sure, 
you know your critics are wrong in their appraisal of the 
facts in the case—but you can’t figure out just how to 
cope with illogical clamor and downright insincerity. 


So what do you do? Well, maybe if you are human, you 
begin composing a swan song which runs something like 
this: 
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BY RAY BILL 


“Well, folks, I guess I must have misunderstood the 
whole thing. You see I thought we were friends, and that 
we each got along better because we pulled together. | 
thought our victories were the result of teamwork. 


“God knows I didn’t think it was my legs or my pitching 
arm that put the old pigskin over the goal line. But I did 
suppose that the team and the fans depended on my 
managerial brains to make the most out of the power of 
my men. 


“Well, I guess I was wrong—at least about what you 
folks think. No, I don’t want to bear any grudge. I want 
to always think of you as my friends. I want to wish you 
lots of success going your way as you want to go it. My 
experience and judgment tell me that you are taking mighty 
big chances without the management brains of a good 
coach. But you don’t see it my way so I'll just bow out 
and see if I can find a secluded little nook.” 


This may not sound like, but is, a counterpart of what 
will transpire if labor or governmental leaders—and the 
public—undertake to tell business management that it 
should subordinate itself in decisions affecting future prod- 
ucts, future markets, future ability to pay not only for 
workmen but for everything else, future investment of 
capital, future sales, and future profits. 


Business management simply will not constantly be 
“deposed,” “subjugated,” “‘brow-beaten,” “‘smeared” and 
otherwise told that it should not assume the major risks 
of and for employment—and hence of and for a pro- 
gressive standard of living. 


‘Do Labor chiefs, Government leaders and the public 
really believe that such pressure will attain victories rather 
than collapses ? 


Management has trained itself to take heavy blows 
directly on the chin. But it has not and cannot assume fe- 
sponsibility for the future success of both workers and 
stockholders unless it has the freedom of authority which 
it knows must accompany the assumption of such re 
sponsibility. And this is precisely why we portray the 
threat of so-called management strikes if the normal risk 
responsibilities of management are taken over, usurped, of 
messed up by anyone save management executives. 


The hen that lays golden eggs for workers, investors 
and the public is management brains. But golden eggs are 
not being laid for anyone in this country while hundreds 
of thousands of idle strikers halt production lines, thereby 
decreasing living standards and accelerating inflation, with 
its dire consequences to working people be they engaged 
in production or distribution. 


May peace on the Labor front quickly make its vital con- 
tribution to reconversion so that we can all renew the 
forward march of American prosperity. 
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